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The  villain  fell  heavily,  his  head  striking1  the  hard  tiled  floor  with  such  force  as  to  render  him  uncon¬ 
scious.  ((  Come  away,  Charlie  !”  cried  Al,  pulling  him  toward  the  door.  “  Come  away,  quick  ! 
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From  Messenger  Boys  to  Millionaires. 


By  A  RETIRED  BANKER. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  TWO  MESSENGER  EOYS. 

**  Hello,  Charlie!” 

“  Hello,  Al!” 

“  What’s  the  matter!  You  look  as  if  your  grandmother  was  dead.” 

“  She  is  dead — died  before  I  was  born,’*  returned  Charlie. 

“  And  you  are  still  grieving  over  it,  are  you?” 

“  Not  much  I  ain’t.  You  don’t  see  any  crape  on  my  hat,  do  you?” 

“  No,  but  what  In  thunder  is  the  matter?” 

“  I’m  bounced.” 

“  The  deuce!” 

“  Yes— tired  out  like  a  rocket.” 

Al  whistled  his  astonishment. 

He  and  Charlie  were  great  cronies,  and  this  bit  of  news  staggered 
him. 

But  he  had  no  time  to  ask  more  questions,  as  he  held  a  little  bit  of 
paper  in  his  hand  which  he  had  to  deliver  to  a  broker  inside  the  gold 
room. 

“  Wait  for  me  at  the  old  place,  Charlie,”  he  said,  grasping  his 
friend’s  hand  for  a  moment,  and  then  darted  into  the  gold  room  and 
disappeared  among  the  throng  of  excited  brokers  gathered  in  there. 

Charlie  Knight  and  Albert  Day  were  messenger-boys  in  two  offices 
in  Wall  street  at  the  time  our  story  opens,  which  was  many  years 
ago,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  war  had  been  a  little  over  three 
years  ended,  and  gold  yet  commanded  good  premium  over  greenbacks 
or  any  other  paper  money.  Both  were  about  sixteen  years  old,  bright, 
shrewd,  well-dressed  and  handsome. 

They  had  been  in  the  offices  where  they  were  employed  about  three 
years,  and  bad  faithfully  attended  to  their  duties.  Occasionally  they 
were  reprimanded  by  their  employers  for  their  playfulness,  but  that 
was  all.  They  never  neglected  any  duty  they  were  told  to  perform, 
because  they  well  knew  that  a  prompt  discharge  would  be  the  result. 

Charlie  was  employed  in  the  office  of  one  of  Daniel  Drew’s  brokers 
of  the  name  of  Ryerson.  Al  was  in  the  office  of  the  famous  Jim  Fisk, 
one  of  the  most  daring  speculators  this  country  has  ever  produced. 

Every  afternoon  a  little  after  three  o’clock,  Al  and  Charlie  were  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  on  the  steps  of  the  Sab-Treasury,  at  the  corner 
of  Nassau  and  Wall  streets,  and  going  home  together. 

If  one  arrived  at  the  steps  of  the  treasury  building  before  the  other, 
he  awaited  his  coming,  and  there  was  the  “old  place,”  where  Al  told 
him  to  meet  him  when  he  parted  with  him  at  the  door  of  the  gold 
room. 

It  was  about  half-past  three  o’clock  when  Al  arrived. 


He  found  Charlie  sitting  on  the  steps  waiting  for  him  with  a  very 
woeful  look  about  him. 

“I  had  to  run  down  to  Beaver  street,  Charlie,”  explained  Al  as  he 
came  up.  “  Come  ahead.  We’ll  go  up  to  Hitchcock’s  and  ha7e  some 
pork  and  beans.” 

The  two  boys  locked  arms  and  wended  their  way  up  Nassau  street 
toward  Printing  House  Square. 

Hitchcock’s  lunch  room  was  known  to  everybody  down-town.  It 
was  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  coffee  and  cakes  to  say  nothing  of 
the  other  dishes  prepared  there.  Many  rich  men  dropped  in  there  for 
a  cup  of  coffee,  or  a  plate  of  beef  and  beaus  as  a  change  from  the  bill 
of  fare  at  home. 

It  was  in  there  that  Al  and  Charlie  went,  and  seated  at  one  of  the 
little  tables  along  the  side  of  the  room,  Charlie  related  to  his  chum 
how  he  came  to  be  discharged  from  the  office  where  he  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  three  years  past. 

“  It  happened  three  days  ago,”  he  said,  “  and - ” 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  have  been  three  days  bounced,  do 
you?”  Al  asked,  interrupting  him. 

“No.  I  was  bounced  to-day,  but  the  cause  of  it  happened  three 
days  ago.” 

“Ah!  Well,  let’s  have  it.” 

“I  was  sent  by  Mr.  Ryerson  with  a  message  to  Mr.  Drew.  I  ran 
like  a  deer  and  gave  it  to  him.  The  old  man  took  out  a  pencil,  wrote 
two  lines  and  gave  them  to  me  to  deliver  to  Mr.  Reyerson,  saying: 

“  ‘  Be  lively  now,  rny  lad,’  and  I  was  lively.  I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could, 
and  you  know  how  fast  that  is,  and  ran  into  a  stranger,  knocking  him 
down,  and  sending  his  hat  rolling  into  the  middle  of  the  street.  He 
made  some  very  emphatic  declarations  that  were  not  flattering  to  me 
in  the  least,  and  tried  to  wipe  the  sidewalk  with  me.  I  managed  to 
get  away  from  him,  and  was  about  to  hurry  on  to  the  gold  room  when 
Broker  Sharpe  picked  up  the  piece  of  paper  Mr.  Drew  had  given  me, 
and  called  to  me — ‘  here,  Charlie — you  dropped  this.’  I  snatched  it 
from  his  hand,  thanked  him  and  hurried  in  to  give  it  to  Mr.  Ryerson. 

I  had  not  been  in  a  half  minute  ere  Sharpe  came  in,  quite  excited, 
and  began  to  put  in  some  heavy  work.  You  know  the  papers  say  he 
made  a  cool  million  that  day  and  the  next.  Well,  yesterday  morning 
I  saw  old  Drew  in  Ryerson’a  private  office,  hi3  brow  as  black  as  a 
thunder  cloud.  Mr.  Ryerson  was  mad  about  something,  too.  This 
morning  they  were  together  again,  and  I  was  called  in. 

“  *  Did  you  let  any  one  see  the  note  Mr.  Drew  gave  you  to  deliver  to 
me  in  the  gold  room  the  day  before  yesterday?’  Mr.  Ryerson  asked. 

“  Then  I  told  him  of  the  collison,  and  how  Broker  Sharpe  had  pick- 
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ed  up  the  note  and  give  it  lo  me,  adding,  ‘  he  might  have  kept  it,  but 
didn’t — he  didn’t  have  it  two  seconds.’ 

“  '  That’s  it,’  said  Drew.  ‘  The  lad  is  a  lunk  head.  Send  him  home,’ 
and  the  broker  tired  me  out.  How’s  that  for  bad  luck,  eh?” 

“  Bad  enough,”  replied  Al,  shaking  his  head.  “  Sharpe  read  the 
note  and  went  in  to  make  a  pile  out  of  a  point  he  got  from  it,  and 
he  did.  That’s  what  made  old  Drew  and  Ryerson  mad.  They  saw 
that  somebody  had  got  the  poiuter,  and  had  worked  it  for  all  it  was 
worth.  The  old  man  was  mad,  and  set  Ryerson  to  hunting  for  the 
leak,  and  he  got  at  it  by  your  truthful  report.” 

“  But  it  was  an  accident,”  said  Charlie,  “  which  might  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  anybody.” 

“  Yes,  but  it  was  one  a  man  like  old  Drew  could  never  forgive. 
Sharpe  made  a  pile  of  it,  and  that  is  what  makes  the  old  man  so 
mad.” 

“  Well,  I  am  fired,  and  my  poor  mother  will  cry  her  eyes  out  when 
I  tell  her  about  it.” 

“  Don’t  tell  her  about  it  till  the  end  of  the  week,  Charlie,”  suggest¬ 
ed  Al. 

“  Why  not?  She  ought  to  know  it  at  once,  for  she’ll  look  for  my 
pay  on  Saturday  as  usual.” 

“  Yes,  I  know.  You  may  be  able  to  get  another  place  by  that 
time,  and  I  could  lend  you  money  enough  to  make  up  your  usual 
week’s  pay.” 

Charlie  shook  his  head  dubiously. 

“  Every  broker  in  Wall  street  knows  me,”  he  said,  “  and  they  would 
want  to  know  why  I  left  Rverson’s  office.  Ryerson  would  tell  them 
that  I  had  been  so  careless  as  to  let  another  man  see  the  orders  of  a 
sustomerof  his,  and  that  would  ruin  me  with  any  broker  on  the 
Street.” 

“  By  George,  that’s  so!”  said  Al.  “  1  didn’t  think  of  that.  Some¬ 
thing  has  got  to  be  done,  though!” 

“  Yes— but  hanged  if  I  know  what  to  do!”  and  Charlie  looked  blue 
enough  as  he  spoke. 

“  I  have  it,”  said  Al,  after  a  pause  of  some  moments. 

“  What  is  it?” 

“You  go  to  Sharpe— you  know  him  well— and  tell  him  how  you 
have  been  fired,  all  on  account  of  his  finding  that  little  slip  of  paper 
and  giving  it  back  to  you,  and  ask  him  either  to  give  you  a  place  in 
his  office  or  else  get  you  one  somewhere  else.  I  believe  he’d  do  it, 
Charlie.  He  isn’t  a  bad  fellow  after  all.  I  once  saw  him  run  out  into 
Broadway,  and  drag  an  old  man  out  from  under  the  wheels  of  a  truck, 
brush  the  dust  off  bis  clothes,  and  press  a  ten-dollar  note  into  his 
hand.  A  man  who  would  do  that  isn’t  a  bad  fellow,  you  know.” 

“  Yes,  that’s  so.  Hanged  if  I  don’t  do  that,  Al.  It  won’t  do  any 
harm  anyway,  and  if  be  refuses  me  I  won’t  be  any  worse  off'  than  I  am 
now.” 

“  Of  course  not.  Tackle  him  to-morrow  as  he  goes  to  the  gold 
room,  or  in  his  office,  and  wait  for  me  at  the  old  place.” 

They  came  out  of  Hitchcock’s  place  and  went  up-town  together  to¬ 
ward  their  homes  on  the  east  side. 

Mrs.  Knight,  Charlie’s  mother,  was  a  widow  with  a  son  and 
daughter.  Nellie  was  a  bright,  plucky  girl  of  fourteen,  who  was  fitting 
herself  to  be  a  teacher.  She  was  very  far  advanced  for  one  of  her  age 
in  all  her  studies,  and  her  teacher  had  said  of  her  that  she  was  the 
brightest  scholar  in  his  school. 

Nellie  almost  worshiped  her  brother  Charlie,  and  he  looked  upon  her 
as  the  best  sister  any  boy  ever  had  in  this  world. 

When  he  reached  home  that  afternoon,  Charlie  had  about  all  he 
could  do  lo  keep  up  a  cheerful  look  to  prevent  his  mother  and  Nellie 
from  asking  him  questions  about  affairs  at  the  office. 

He  managed  to  get  away  to  bed  without  having  been  forced  to  tell 
either  of  them  any  falsehoods— a  thing  he  would  not  do— and  thus  left 
them  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  he  was  without  a  situation. 

The  next  morning  he  left  the  house  at  his  usual  hour,  and  went 
down-town  to  the  gold  room,  where  he  hoped  to  see  Mr.  Sharpe,  the 
very  sharp  broker  who  had  been  the  cause  of  his  discharge  from  his 
place. 

He  had  not  been  there  very  many  minutes  ere  he  saw  Sharpe  com¬ 
ing  toward  the  entrance  of  the  gold  room,  and  hastened  to  meet 
him.  Just  as  he  was  going  to  speak  to  him,  Ryerson  himself  accosted 
him  with: 

“  What  are  you  doing  now,  Charlie?” 

“  I  am  very  busy  doing  nothing,  sir,”  was  the  prompt  reply. 


“  Does  it  pay?” 

“  Not  yet,  but  I  am  looking  for  a  rising  market.” 

“  I  would  advise  you  to  open  an  office  and  hang  out  your  pointers, 
so  every  broker  in  Wall  street  can  see  them,”  said  the  sarcastic 
broker,  passing  into  the  gold  room. 

Charlie  was  mad. 

The  interruption  had  caused  him  to  miss  Sharpe,  who  had  also  gone 
inside,  and  he  would  probably  have  to  wait  there  an  hour  or  two  ere 
he  could  get  another  glimpse  of  him. 

But  he  did  not  have  to  wait  ten  minutes,  for  the  broker  came  out 
with  another  and  went  to  a  cafe,  where  he  followed. 

“  Ah!  he  is  taking  a  drink  of  champagne.  That  means  that  he  is 
not  very  busy  and  is  in  a  good  humor.  I’ll  tackle  him  when  he  come3 
out.” 

He  kept  his  eye  on  him,  and  when  he  came  out  he  touched  him  on 
the  arm  and  said: 

“Mr.  Sharpe,  can  I  see  you  for  a  few  moments?” 

“Yes,  Charlie,  of  course,”  and  he  stepped  aside  with  him,  saying: 
“  What  is.it?” 

“  That  scrap  of  paper  you  picked  up  and  handed  back  to  me  the 

other  day,  when  I  rolled  over  on  the  ground  with  Mr. - ,  made  you 

a  big  pile  of  money.  It  cost  me  my  situation.  You  got  the  best  of  it. 
I  got  the  worst.  I  was  fired.  Now,  can’t  you  help  me  to  another  sit¬ 
uation?” 

Broker  Sharpe  was  dumfounded  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  did  not 
make  any  reply.  He  looked  Charlie  full  in  the  face  in  silence,  and 
Charlie  returned  his  gaze  without  a  quiver  of  the  eyelids. 

“Yes,”  he  finally  said,  “I’ll  find  you  another  place  somewhere. 
Why  don’t  you  try  your  hand  in  the  gold  room  or  Stock  Exchange?” 

“Just  indorse  my  checks  and  I  will,”  he  replied. 

Sharpe  smiled  and  said: 

“  See  me  an  hour  later,  and  I’ll  see  if  I  can’t  do  something  for  you,” 
and  then  shook  hands  with  another  man  who  came  ap  to  him  at  the 
moment. 

Charlie  knew  that  the  interview  was  ended  for  the  time  being,  and 
turned  to  go  toward  Wall  street  and  Broad.  Just  as  he  reached  the 
corner  he  ran  across  Al  Day,  who  was  hurrying  to  the  Stock  Exchange 
with  a  note  from  Fisk  to  one  of  his  brokers. 

“Hello,  Al!” 

“  Hello,  Charlie!”  and  Al  stopped,  clutched  his  arm,  and  said  in  a 
hoarse  whisper:  “  I’ve  just  collared  the  greatest  pointer  ever  known 
in  Wall  street,  and  haven’t  got  a  dollar  to  put  up  on  it.” 

“  What  is  it?” 

Al  placed  his  month  to  Charlie’s  right  ear,  and  whispered: 

“  Gold  will  go  up  ten  or  twenty  points  in  thirty-six  or  forty-eight 
hours.  I  got  it  from  a  mouse  in  our  office,”  and  with  that  he  hurried 
away  to  deliver  the  note  to  Fisk’s  broker. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  BROKER  AND  THE  “POINTER.” 

Standing  there  on  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Broad  streets,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  Charlie  thought  over  what  Al  had  said  to  him. 

“  Fisk  is  hatching  up  some  bold  game,”  he  muttered.  “  He  is  bold 
and  plucky,  has  plenty  of  money  and  can  get  as  much  more  as  he 
needs.  Al  has  heard  a  hint  or  two,  and  could  make  something  out  of 
it  if  he  had  the  money.  Lord,  don’t  I  wish  I  could  raise  just  $100  for 
margins!  Here  comes  Mr.  Sharpe.  Hanged  if  I  don’t  tackle  him 
again.  Mr.  Sharpe!” 

The  broker  turned  suddenly  on  hearing  his  name  called,  and  said: 

“  Ah!  Is  it  you,  Charlie?” 

“  Yes>  8ir*  I’ve  got  a  pointer,  but  no  ‘’chink.’  You’ve  got  a  pile 
of  it.  Put  up  for  me  on  margin  and  give  me  a  chance.” 

The  broker  laughed,  and  replied: 

“  What  do  you  want  to  buy,  Charlie?” 

“  Gold,”  was  the  answer. 

“  Gold,  eh?  Well,  that’s  always  a  safe  thing  to  buy.  It’s  rising  a 
little,  so  it’s  all  right,  I  guess,  flow  about  the  pointer,  though?” 

“  That's  mine,”  saki  Charlie. 

Sharpe  laughed  again,  and  said: 

AH  right.  1 11  buy  on  five  per  cent,  for  you  on  condition  that  I 
retain  the  option  to  sell  the  moment  I  see  a  turn  in  the  price.” 
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“Good!”  exclaimed  Charlie. 

“  I’ll  go  you  one  thousand  dollars.  How  will  that  do?” 

“  Bully!”  exclaimed  Charlie.  “  Thai’s  nine  hundred  dollars  more 
than  I  hoped  for.” 

“  It  is,  indeed?” 

“  Yes,  sir,  and  I  am  just  one  thousand  times  obliged  to  you.” 

“  That’s  all  right,”  said  Sharpe,  taking  out  his  pencil  and  writing  a 
memoranda  of  the  transaction  and  giving  it  to  him.  He  then  hasten¬ 
ed  away,  as’lf  to  keep  an  engagement. 

Charlie  whistled  to  let  off'  some  of  the  exuberance  he  felt  as  he  gazed 
at  the  little  memoranda  iu  his  hand. 

“  Whew!”  he  ejaculated.  “  Whew!  I  wonder  where  Charlie 
Knight  is  going  to  come  out  in  this  thing?  If  I  lose  I’ll  make  an 
enemy  of  Sharpe.  If  I  win  he’ll  stand  by  me  in  the  future.  Whew! 
Don’t  I  wish  I  knew  somebody  who  knows  how  to  pray  for  success!  I 
wonder  where  A1  is?” 

He  walked  down  toward  the  office  where  Al  was  employed,  and 
stopped  for  awhile  in  front  of  the  building.  Half  an  hour  later  Al 
came  out  on  a  run,  and  he  struck  out  after  him  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

Suddenly  a  man  collided  with  him,  and  both  went  down  together. 

The  man  was  Ryerson,  his  former  employer. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  he  said,  picking  himself  up  and  brushing 
the  dust  from  his  clothes. 

Ryerson  was  too  angry  to  receive  any  apology.  He  struck  at  him 
with  his  heavy  gold-headed  cane.  Charlie  dodged  it,  and  it  flew  out 
of  his  hand  and  struck  old  Daniel  Drew  on  the  right  leg,  a  little  be¬ 
low  the  knee. 

“  Ouch — ugh!”  groaned  the  old  man,  limping  about  and  uttering 
other  ejaculations  expressive  of  great  pain  and  anger. 

The  old  millionaire  was  helped  back  into  his  carriage,  which  he  had 
left  but  a  minute  or  two  before,  and  was  driven  home.  He  would  not 
listen  to  the  apologies  of  his  broker.  The  pain  he  suffered  was  too 
great  for  that,  and  Ryerson  knew  that  he  had  lost  a  patron  from 
whom  he  had  made  a  fortune  in  broker’s  fees. 

Charlie  did  not  stop  to  hear  what  the  result  of  the  accident  would 
be,  but  hastened  on  to  find  Al  Day. 

But  Al  bad  gone  into  some  one  of  the  many  offices  along  that  block, 
and  was  not  to  be  seen  till  he  came  out  again. 

Charlie  resolved  to  wait  for  him,  as  he  knew  he  would  like  to  know 
about  his  success  with  Broker  Sharpe. 

At  last  he  saw  him  come  out  of  an  office  across  the  street,  and 
started  to  see  him. 

But  Al  was  on  the  run  again,  and  he  had  to  do  some  running  to 
keep  up  with  him. 

“  I  saw  Sharpe  this  morning,  Al,”  he  said,  as  he  ran  with  him. 

“  What  did  he  say?”  Al  asked. 

“  He  said  he  would  help  me  to  another  place.” 

“  And  he’ll  do  it,  too,”  put  in  Al.  “  I  told  you  he  was  a  good  fel¬ 
low.” 

“  Yes,  and  I  told  him  about  a  pcin - ” 

“  Here,  I  must  run  in  here  with  this  note,”  said  Al,  interrupting 
him,  darting  into  an  open  doorway  and  bounding  up  a  flight  of  stairs, 
taking  three  steps  at  a  bound. 

Having  nothing  else  to  do  at  the  time  Charlie  waited  for  him  out  on 
the  sidewalk,  and  five  minutes  later  Al  came  down  and  started  on  his 
return  to  his  employer’s  office.  But  he  had  a  note  in  his  hand  which 
he  had  been  instructed  to  deliver  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

“  I’ve  got  to  run  for  it,  Charlie,”  he  said.  “  Business  is  lively  to¬ 
day  and  no  wonder.  Lord,  if  I  only  had  a  hundred  dollars  in  cash!” 

Charlie  saw  that  he  could  not  make  any  explanations  on  the  run, 
so  he  said  to  him: 

“  Go  ahead,  Al.  I’ll  meet  you  at  the  old  place.” 

“  All  right.  But  as  you  have  nothing  to  do,  suppose  you  put  your¬ 
self  up  as  collateral  for  $100  and  let  me  have  it  for  three  days?” 

“  All  right.  Bring  on  your  man.  I’ll  put  up  the  collateral  and 
warrant  it  worth  its  face  value.” 

Al  laughed  and  hurried  up  into  his  employer’s  office,  leaving  Charlie 
to  go  his  way  till  after  business  hours. 

“Well,  it  will  keep  till  after  three  o’clock,”  muttered  Charlie,  walk¬ 
ing  away  toward  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Broad  streets. 

Standing  on  the  same  corner  where  he  last  met  Broker  Sharpe,  he 
felt  a  sadden  grip  on  his  shoulder.  , 

Looking  up  he  saw  the  angry,  flushed  face  of  Broker  Ryerson,  who 
Chook  him  menacingly,  and  said: 


“  You  young  whelp!  You  have  lost  me  my  best  customer!” 

“  I  didn’t  tell  you  to  hit  him,  did  I?”  Charlie  asked. 

“  No,  but  you  were  the  cause  of  my  doing  so.” 

“  You  tried  to  hit  me  and  accidentally  hit  Mr.  Drew.” 

“Yes,  and  I’d  like  to  give  you  the  blow  yet.” 

“  Well,  you  discharged  me  for  an  accident  I  could  not  help,  and 
now  you’ve  got  a  dose  of  the  same  stuff.  I  hope  you  like  it  as  well  as 
I  do,  Mr.  Ryerson.” 

Ryersor.  did  not  otter  a  word  in  reply. 

It  was  a  home  thrust,  and  he  felt  the  full  force  of  it. 

Shoving  Charlie  rudely  aside,  he  walked  off  toward  Broadway,  mut¬ 
tering  to  himself  something  about  the  impudence  of  boys. 

Charlie  looked  after  him,  and  wondered  if  the  broker  realized  the 
truth  that  a  sauce  that  is  good  for  a  goose  serves  the  gander  equally 
as  well. 

A  little  after  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  two  boys  met  on  the 
steps  of  the  Treasury  Building. 

Al  wa.s  tired. 

He  had  been  running  errands  for  hours,  and  had  rested  but  little. 

“Now,  tell  me  what  Sharpe  said  to  you,”  he  said  to  Charlie,  as  he 
sat  down  on  the  steps. 

In  as  few  words  as  possible  Charlie  told  him  the  particulars  of  the 
first  interview,  after  which  he  explained  what  he  had  done  with  the 
pointer  and  how  the  broker  had  put  up  one  thousand  dollars  in  five 
per  cent,  margin  for  him,  showing  him  the  memoranda  in  proof  of  his 
story. 

Al  was  thunderstruck. 

He  looked  at  the  little  memoranda,  and  then  up  at  Charlie. 

“  This  will  make  your  fortune,  Charlie,”  he  said,  “if  you  know  how 
to  work  It  right.” 

“  It  will  make  as  much  for  you  as  for  me,”  replied  Charlie.  “  The 
pointer  is  yours,  and  we  are  pards,  understand?” 

“All  right.  That’s  square.  You  were  always  square,  Charlie,” 
and  they  shook  liand3  over  the  situation  as  they  stood  there  on  the 
steps  of  the  Treasury  Building. 

“  I  say,  Al,”  said  Charlie,  “  let’s  organize  a  firm  right  here  on  these 
steps,  and  do  business  on  what  we  make  out  of  this  deal.” 

“  Good!  And  when  we  are  strong  enough  I’ll  draw  out  of  my  place 
and  take  to  the  street  with  you.” 

“  Or  hire  an  office,”  suggested  Charlie. 

“  Yes,  that  would  be  better.  What  shall  the  firm  name  be— Knight 
&  Day  or  Day  &  Knight?” 

Charlie  laughed  and  said: 

“  Either  would  give  the  impression  that  we  keep  open  all  the  year 
round.  Let’s  toss  for  the  head  of  the  firm!”  and  taking  a  penny  from 
his  pocket  he  held  it  up. 

“  Heads  I  win!”  said  Al.  “  Toss  her  up!” 

Charlie  tossed  the  penny,  aDd  it  fell  on  the  cold  stone  steps  of  the 
United  States  Sub-Treasury. 

Both  leaned  forward  and  gazed  at  it. 

“Heads  wins!”  cried  Charlie.  “  The  firm  name  is  Day  &  Knight, 
and  may  it  never  see  the  day  or  night  when  a  loss  comes  to  it!” 

“  Bully!  Say  it  again!”  and  Al  grasped  Charlie’s  hand  as  he  re¬ 
turned  him  the  memoranda  Broker  Sharpe  had  given  him. 

“  I  suppose  this  will  be  our  office  till  further  notice?”  said  Charlie, 
looking  at  the  front  of  the  massive  stone  building. 

“Yes,  and  there’s  always  plenty  of  money  in  the  vaults.” 

“  Of  course — millions  of  it — but  not  subject  to  our  checks.” 

They  laughed  heartily  and  went  off  up  toward  Broadway,  into  which 
they  turned,  and  proceeded  up  toward  the  City  Hall. 

Two  happier  youths  than  they  were  that  afternoon  could  not  have 
been  found  in  all  the  great  metropolis.  Al  never  had  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  gold,  which  was  then  at  a  premium  in  the  market,  would 
advance  at  a  rapid  rate  the  next  day  or  two,  as  he  had,  in  some  way, 
overheard  enough  in  the  office  of  Fisk  &  Co.  to  convince  him  of  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  a  syndicate  to  bring  it  about. 

That  evening  Al  spent  with  Charlie  at  his  humble  home,  and  the 
next  day  they  met,  by  agreement,  on  their  way  down-town. 

“  Don’t  breathe  a  word  of  our  spec  to  a  living  soul,  Charlie,”  Al 
said,  on  parting  with  him  at  the  door  of  Fisk’s  office. 

“  Not  a  word,”  said  Charlie.  “  If  we  fail  nobody  can  have  the  laugh 
on  us.  If  we  win  we  can  have  the  grand  chuckle  all  to  ourselves.” 

“Yes,  that’s  it,”  and  Al  ran  up  into  the  office  and  took  his  seat  at 
his  post,  ready  to  respond  to  any  call  that  might  be  made  upon  him. 
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Left  to  himself  again,  Charlie  walked  on  down  toward  the  river, 
talking  to  himself: 

He  was  making  mental  calculations  at  every  step  he  took. 

“  Gold  closed  at  1.20  yesterday,"  he  muttered  to  himself.  “  One  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  put  up  on  5  per  cent,  margin,  calls  for  $20,000  invest¬ 
ment.  That  will  buy  nearly  $17,000  in  gold.  Great  spoons!  Seven¬ 
teen  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  and  me  not  seventeen  years  old  yet! 
If  it  goes  up  ten  points,  Al  and  I  will  be  nearly  $1,700  in.  Whew!  We 
could  open  an  office  and  hang  out  a  shingle  on  that.  ‘Day  &  Knight.’ 
Hauged  if  that  don’t  sound  something  like!  I'll  bet  it  will  be  one  of 
the  big  things  in  Wall  street  some  day.” 

s?,  Charlie  walked  down  on  the  river  front,  looking  at  the  ships  and 
watching  longshoremen  at  work.  Noon  came  ere  he  was  aware  of  it, 
and  he  went  into  a  dime  restaurant  to  get  a  lunch. 

It  was  full  of  rough  workingmen,  two  of  whom  sat  in  front  of  him 
and  talked  as  they  ate  pork  and  beans. 

“  They  are  havin’  a  time  of  it  up  in  Wall  street,  I  liyear,”  said  one, 
who  wore  a  blue  checked  jumper. 

“  What’s  the  matter  up  there,  now,  Tom?’*  the  other  asked. 

“  I  heard  a  man  say  as  how  gold  had  gone  up  six  cents  in  two 
hours,  and  that  somebody  was  gittin’  rich  and  others  gittin’  busted.” 

Charlie  couldn’t  swallow  another  mouthful  after  that. 

He  arose  from  the  little  table,  paid  his  check  and  hastened  out  of 
the  place.  His  heart  was  way  up  in  his  throat.  He  could  actually 
feel  it  beating  wildly. 

Never  in  his  life  before  did  he  ever  walk  so  fast.  Run  he  would  not. 
He  felt  that  it  would  be  undiguified.  But  he  walked  up  Wall  street 
and  around  to  the  doors  of  the  gold  room,  where  he  saw  a  dense  mass 
of  brokers  acting  like  so  many  lunatics.  He  tried  to  get  some  news, 
but  everybody  was  excited.  Nobody  would  pay  any  attention  to  his 
inquiry. 

Suddenly  he  saw  a  messenger  come  out  whom  he  knew. 

“  How  many  points  has  it  risen,  Joe?”  he  asked. 

“  Eight  points,  and  everybody  is  crazy,”  was  the  reply,  as  the  mes¬ 
senger  hurried  away. 

That  was  enough. 

He  stopped  and  leaned  against  a  lamp-post. 

Sharpe  came  by,  and  patted  him  on  the  shoulder,  saying: 

“  You  are  in  for  it,  my  boy.” 

Oh,  Mr.  Sharpe,  is  it  true?’’  he  exclaimed. 

“  Yes,  and  before  three  o’clock  you’ll  be  $2,000  ahead.” 

The  next  moment  he  was  gone. 

Charlie  went  over  to  the  Treasury  steps,  and  sat  down.  The  world 
seemed  to  be  whirling  around  with  him.  He  was  holding  his  head 
between  his  hands  when  Al’s  cheery  voice  recalled  him  to  his  sur¬ 
roundings. 

“  What’s  the  matter,  old  man?”  Al  asked. 

“  Al,  we’ve  won!”  he  exclaimed,  springing  up,  and  grasping  the 
hand  of  his  partner. 

“  Of  course  we  have.  I  knew  we  would.  We’ll  scoop  a  big  slice  of 
the  yellow  chink.” 

V  vVhat  was  the  closing  offer?” 

“  One  hundred  and  thirty  one,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Eleven  points!  Whew!  That’s  nearly  $1,000  apiece  for  us!” 

“  Yes.” 

“  When  shall  we  close  out?”  v 

“  When  it  gets  140  or  thereabouts.” 

*•  But  it  may  tumble!” 

“  Yes,  but  we  must  tumble  first  and  get  from  under.  You  see  Mr. 
Sharpe  in  the  morning  and  tell  him  to  close  out  before  it  tumbles.  He 
may  be  in  to  the  tune  of  a  million  or  so.” 

They  went  home  and  Charlie  had  all  he  could  do  to  hide  his  feelings 
from  his  mother  and  sister.  He  succeeded,  however,  and  left  the 
house  the  next  morning  without  they  being  any  the  wiser  as  to  his 
affairs. 

If  the  brokers  acted  like  madmen  the  day  before  they  seemed  more 
like  maniacs  the  morning  after.  By  noon  gold  went  to  138,  and 
stopped. 

CHAPTER  III. 

DAY  &  KNIGHT,  BROKERS. 

Charlie  Knight  was  in  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  gold  room,  when 
he  saw  Broker  Sharpe  come  out. 


He  rushed  to  his  side,  grabbed  his  hand,  and  said: 

“  Mr.  Sharpe,  if  you  love  me  sell  me  out  at  once!” 

“Eh!  What!  The  limit  hasn’t  been  reached  yet,  my  boy,”  replied 
the  broker,  somewhat  excited. 

“  It  has  reached  my  limit,”  replied  Charlie,  quickly.  “  I  can’t  stand 
the  strain  another  hour.” 

Sharpe  laughed,  and  said: 

“  Well,  all  right,”  and  walked  back  into  the  gold  room. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  came  out,  and  said: 

“  I  sold  you  out  at  138.” 

“  Thanks.  Better  sell  out  yourself  at  the  same  price.” 

The  broker  went  to  a  lunch  with  a  friend.  He  had  bought  heavily 
for  a  rise  and  was  now  in  to  the  tune  of  many  thousands. 

Two  hours  later  the  market  had  dropped  down  to  135,  creating  al¬ 
most  a  panic  among  those  who  were  caught  on  the  decline. 

Sharpe  heard  of  the  sudden  slump  and  hastened  back  to  the  gold 
room  to  see  about  it.  The  result  was  a  sale  of  his  holdings,  which  so 
startled  the  market  that  the  decline  soon  reached  132. 

When  Al  again  met  Charlie  on  the  steps  of  the  Treasury  buildin 
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he  found  him  with  pencil  and  paper  figuring  up  the  results  of  the  day’s 
work. 

Al  was  excited,  for  he  knew  that  a  very  sudden  decline  had  taken 
place,  and  that  the  market  had  fallen  six  points  since  noon. 

He  was  afraid  Sharpe  had  not  sold  out  at  the  top  of  the  market,  and 
the  first  thing  he  said  to  Charlie: 

“  It  was  a  big  slump.  What  did  Sharpe  do?” 

“  Sold  at  138,”  was  the  reply. 


“  Whew!” 

“  We  are  rich,  Al.” 

“  Yes.  Where’s  Mr.  Sharpe?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  Let’s  go  see  him.” 

They  went  to  Sharpe’s  office. 

He  was  not  in.  He  had  gone  up  town  as  soon  as  business  for  the 
day  closed. 


“  I’ll  see  him  in  the  morning,”  said  Charlie,  as  he  and  Al  went  back 
down  on  the  street. 

They  again  repaired  to  Hitchcock’s  lunch  room  and  quietly  ate  a 
lunch  and  talked  over  the  future. 

“  We  must  get  an  office  and  fit  It  up  nicely,”  said  Al,  “  and  go  into 
the  street  like  any  other  brokers.  We  can  make  as  much  money  as 
anybody  else,  I  guess.” 

“  Yes,  I  think  so,  too,”  assented  Charlie.  “  But  we  can’t  get  into 
the  Exchanges,  you  know.” 

“No,  not  right  away,  but  that  needn’t  set  us  back.  We’ll  get  there 
after  a  while.” 


They  finally  went  home,  and  the  next  morning  Charlie  was  waiting 
for  Broker  Sharpe  when  he  arrived  at  his  office. 

“  Hello,  Charlie!”  the  broker  greeted  him.  “  You’re  a  lucky  dog! 
Do  you  know  how  much  you  made  yesterday?” 

“  Yes,  sir,  about  $3,000.” 

“  Yes,  a  pretty  good  spec,  eh?” 

“  The  best  I  ever  made  in  my  life,”  said  Charlie. 

“  Do  you  knew  I  believe  you  were  born  under  a  lucky  star.  How 
came  you  to  think  that  138  was  the  limit  yesterday?” 

“  I  don’t  know,  sir.  I  just  thought  that  it  was  as  much  as  I  could 
stand,  that  was  all.” 

“  Well,  do  you  know  that  I  had  to  sell  out  at  135  and  some  at  132?” 

“  I  am  sorry  you  didn’t  sell  at  138,”  said  Charlie. 

“  Oh,  I  am  satisfied.  I  bought  the  most  of  it  at  122.  That’s  good 
enough  profit.” 

Ten  minutes  later  Sharpe  sent  one  of  his  men  out  with  a  check  to 
get  the  money  for  Charlie,  and  when  he  gave  him  the  money  he  said: 

“  When  you  have  a  ‘  pointer  ’  again  and  want  help,  come  to  me. 
I’ll  help  you  out  all  I  can.  I  am  in  a  good  many  thousand  dollars  on 
your  account  already,  and  I  am  not  the  man  to  forget  a  thin"  like 
that.” 


Charlie  went  out  on  the  street  with  about  $3,000  in  bis  pocket. 

He  met  Al  in  front  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

“  Al,  I’ve  got  $3,000  for  us  both.  Shall  we  divide  it,  or  how?” 

“  Divide  it,  and  then  each  put  up  any  amount  that  may  be  needed 
in  the  business. 

A  man  standing  nearby  overheard  them,  and  seemed  to  be  deeply 
interested. 
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The  two  boys  stepped  inside  the  door,  and  half  behiud  one  of  the 
folding  doors,  proceeded  to  divide  the  roll  of  bills. 

Charlie  was  counting  out  $1,500  in  twenty  and  fifty  dollar  bills  when 
the  man  darted  forward,  dealt  Charlie  a  blow  that  downed  him  and 
made  a  grab  for  the  roll  of  bills. 

Quiet  as  a  flash  Al  grabbed  the  bills,  sprang  aside,  thrust  it  into 
his  pocket  and  then  ran  between  the  man’s  legs  and  upset  him. 

The  villain  fell  heavily,  his  head  striking  the  hard  tiled  floor  with 
such  force  as  to  render  him  unconscious. 

“  Come  away,  Charlie!”  cried  Al,  pulling  him  toward  the  door. 
“  Come  away,  quick!” 

“  No — no!  My  money!  He  has  got  my  money!”  cried  Charlie,  not 
knowing  that  Al  had  saved  the  money  from  the  thief’s  grab,  and  the 
next  moment  he  was  sending  some  hard  blows  at  his  head  straight 
from  the  shoulder. 

Of  course  a  scene  like  that  in  the  street  entrance  to  the  Stock 
Exchange  attracted  a  crowd  in  a  moment. 

Al  was  terribly  afraid  the  police  would  arrest  both  of  them  and  find 
the  large  sum  of  money  on  them,  which  would  cause  explanations 
that  Broker  Sharpe  would  not  like  to  have  made  in  public.  He  grab¬ 
bed  him  around  the  waist  and  pulled  him  away  by  main  strength,  at 
the  same  time  whispering  in  his  ear: 

“  I’ve  got  the  money,  Charlie!  Come  away,  quick,  before  the  cops 
come!” 

Charlie  darted  away  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd  and  managed  to 
get  out  into  the  street  with  Al  just  as  two  policemen  came  up  and  be¬ 
gan  working  their  way  into  the  doorway. 

Down  Wall  to  Broad  street  they  ran,  and  Charlie,  to  make  sure 
about  the  money,  asked  Al  if  it  were  safe. 

“  Yes,  I’ve  got  it,”  replied  Al.  “  I  grabbed  it  in  time  to  save  it. 
It  was  foolish  in  us  to  expose  it  as  we  did  in  such  a  place.  Let’s 
go  in  somewhere  and  divide  it.” 

“  No,  let’s  go  to  a  bank  and  deposit  it.  I  know  the  cashier  of 
.  Barnes  &  Co.,  and  he  knows  me.” 

“  So  do  I,  but  they  are  not  the  bankers  that  we  want.  Ryerson 
banks  there  and  we  don’t  want  to  go  where  he  does.  Let’s  go  to  Con- 
way'3  bank.”  \ 

They  went  in  to  Conway’s  bank  and  laid  the  $3,000  down  on  the 
cashier’s  desk,  saying: 

“  One  half  for  each  of  us,  Albert  Day  and  Charlie  Knight.” 

“  Deposit  in  your  own  names?”  the  cashier  asked. 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

The  cashier  knew  them  both  and  opened  an  account  with  each  of 
them,  took  their  signatures  and  gave  each  a  check  book. 

They  went  out  feeling  like  solid  men  of  Gotham. 

They  could  now  do  like  other  men — draw  their  checks  for  money 
needed. 

That  afternoon  Al  met  Charlie  on  the  Treasury  steps  again  and 
said: 

“  We  must  have  an  office  where  we  can  be  found  and  do  business 
J.  like  other  men.” 

“  Yes.  I  have  found  one  that  just  suits,  but  the  rent  is  $50  a 
month.” 

“  Let’s  go  and  look  at  it.” 

They  went  to  an  office  up  two  flights  of  stairs,  and  saw  that  if  it  was 
well  furnished  it  would  be  an  attractive  one. 

They  said  they  would  take  it,  and  told  the  janitor  that  they  would 
pay  the  rent  quarterly,  in  advance,  on  the  next  day. 

Four  days  later  the  little  office  was  furnished  nicely,  and  the  sign 

Day  &  Knight. 

Brokers. 

put  up  on  the  door. 

Charlie  met  Sharpe  on  the  street,  and  told  him  what  he  had  done. 

“  Got  a  partner,  eh?” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  How  much  money  does  he  put  in?”  the  broker  asked. 

“  The  same  as  I  do.  He  gave  me  the  pointer  I  gave  you.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  it,  eh?  Well,  I  want  to  see  that  fellow.  Bring  him  round 
to  see  me  when  you  can.” 

At  the  end  of  the  week  Al  resigned  his  place  In  Fisk’s  office,  much 
to  t  ,e  astonishment  of  the  great  speculator. 

u  What’a  the  matter?”  Mr.  FisK  asked.  “  Dissatisfied  with  the 
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“  Yes,  sir.  I  am  going  into  business  for  myself,  where  1  cau  be  my 
own  employer.” 

The  great  banker  and  broker  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh  and  patted 
him  on  the  back,  saying: 

“  All  right,  Al.  You  have  been  a  good  messenger  boy.  I  am  sorry 
to  lose  you.  Good  luck  to  you,”  and  he  turned  to  his  desk  and  Al 
went  out  from  a  place  he  had  filled  for  three  years. 

“  Just  outside  the  door  he  heard  two  well-known  brokers  talking 
about  the  syndicate  which  had  boomed  the  price  of  gold  the  week  be¬ 
fore. 

“  They  are  going  to  try  it  again.  They  have  got  old  Van  inwith  them 
this  time,  and  if  the  government  doesn’t  interfere  they’ll  send  it  up 
to  150.” 

He  knew  what  that  meant,  and  did  not  let  any  grass  grow  under 
his  feet  in  reaching  the  office  of  Day  &  Knight. 

“  Charlie,  I’ve  got  another  pointer,”  he  said,  “  and  it  is  a  better 
one  than  the  other,  aud  in  the  same  line,”  and  he  told  him  what  it 
was.  4 

“  We  must  see  Sharpe,  and  see  how  much  he’ll  back  us  for  in  an¬ 
other  deal,”  suggested  Charlie.  “He  wants  to  see  you,  anyway.” 

“  What  for?” 

“  Oh,  because  you  are  my  partner,  I  suppose.”. 

They  called  on  the  broker,  and  Sharpe  remembered  having  seen  Al 
before  in  Fisk’s  office. 

They  told  him  they  wanted  to  put  up  $2,000  in  5  per  cent,  margin 
for  gold,  and  borrow  of  him  $8,000  for  the  same  purpose. 

“  Give  me  the  $2,000  and  I’ll  add  $8,000  to  it  and  buy  the  gold,” 
he  said.  , 

They  did  so,  and  left. 

“  Those  boys  are  my  mascots,”  muttered  the  broker  to  himself,  as 
he  looked  at  the  check  they  had  given  him.  “  I  don’t  know  whether 
gold  is  going  up  a  single  point  or  not,  but  I’ve  a  superstition  that 
they  are  lucky  and  bound  to  win.” 

Three  days  later  gold  began  to  go  up  again. 

Sharpe  could  not  understand  it.  He  met  Charlie  and  Al  and  said 
to  them: 

“  A  friend  of  mine  is  going  out  of  the  gold  room,  and  has  left  his 
seat  with  me  for  sale;  in  fact,  have  taken  it  in  payment  of  a  balance 
due  me.  If  you  will  promise  to  pay  me  when  you  can  do  so  without 
crippling  yourselves  you  can  have  it.  What  say  you?” 

“Whew!  A  seat  in  the  gold  room?”  exclaimed  Al.  “Yes,  of 
course  we  will.” 

The  trade  was  made,  and  Al  was  put  down  for  membership. 

The  next  day  he  was  introduced  as  the  youngest  member  ever  re¬ 
ceived,  and  welcomed  accordingly. 

But  the  excitement  over  another  mysterious  rise  in  gold,  drew 
everyone’s  attention  to  the  pit.  Men  stood  there  shouting  their  bids 
and  offers  like  so  many  wild  lunatics. 

Al  fairly  quivered  with  the  excitement,  but  did  not  lose  his  head. 
He  watched  the  ups  and  downs  of  gold,  and  Broker  Sharpe  watched 
him. 

“  Are  you  buying,  Al?”  asked  the  broker. 

“  No,  sir.  All  our  cash  is  in  your  hands,  you  know.” 

“  Well,  don’t  worry  about  that.  If  you  see  a  sure  thing  go  for  it 
and  I’ll  honor  your  check.” 

Al  was  amazed. 

But  he  was  not  long  idle  after  that.  The  brokers  in  the  pit  were 
yelling  like  Indians,  holding  their  hands  above  their  heads. 

One  big  fellow  was  making  more  noise  than  all  the  rest,  and  many 
seemed  to  be  afraid  of  his  offers,  knowing  him  to  be  a  daring  specu¬ 
lator. 

Suddenly  Al  sprang  up  on  one  of  the  steps  and  sent  his  shrill  defi¬ 
ance  through  the  great  room,  taking  the  oflers  made  by  the  big  fel¬ 
low. 

Hearing  a  voice  they  had  never  heard  before,  the  brokers  stopped 
and  glared  at  him. 

The  big  broker  glared  the  hardest  of  all,  and  Al  returned  his  glare 
with  eager  defiance. 

“  Can  you  back  it  with  cash?”  the  big  one  demanded. 

“  Yes,  and  sell  you  for  a  song,  too,”  retorted  Al. 

Then  pandemonium  broke  loose  in  the  tremendous  excitement  that 
followed. 

Al  was  knocked  down  in  the  rush  and  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

TIIE  BIO  DEAL  IN  THE  GOLD  ROOM. 

Of  all  the  men  in  the  pit  at  the  time  A1  wag  borne  down  by  the  mad 
rush  of  the  brokers  only  one  saw  him  fall.  He  was  Sharpe,  the  big, 
burly  man  who  had  befriended  Charlie  Knight  on  a  former  occasion. 

He  sprang  forward  and  used  his  almost  giant  strength  in  clearing  a 
space  around  the  youug^broker,  grasping  him  by  the  hand  and  pulling 
him  to  his  feet. 

“Back!  Back!”  he  yelled  with  all  his  might.  “Don’t  trample  on 
the  boy!” 

One  big,  burly  fellow,  eager  to  secure  a  fortune  out  of  the  mad  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  hour,  rushed  over  A1  just  as  Sharpe  was  pulling  him 
to  his  feet. 

In  his  indignation  Sharpe  dealt  him  a  blow  in  the  ribs  that  seat  him 
staggering  back  into  the  arms  of  another  broker.  He  then  ran  A1  up 
out  of  the  pit  to  the  main  floor  of  the  gold  room  as  the  safest  place  for 
him. 

“  Are  you  much  hurt,  my  boy?”  he  asked  of  Al. 

“  No,  not  much  I  guess,”  replied  Al,  iu  a  sort  of  half  dazed  way,  as 
if  uncertain  about  it.  “  Who  hit  me?” 

“  Did  any  one  hit  you,”  Sharpe  asked,  in  some  surprise. 

“  I  dont  know,”  and  Al  looked  around  as  if  to  see  how  it  had  all 
happened. 

“  Why  did  you  hit  me?”  demanded  the  man  whom  Sharpe  had 
punched  in  the  ribs. 

He  had  blood  in  his  eyes,  and  his  face  indicated  a  rage  at  while 
heat.  • 

“  Because  you  were  trampling  this  boy  under  your  feet,”  replied 
Sharpe. 

The  man  glared  at  Al  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  asked: 

“  What  was  he  doing  there?  This  is  no  place  for  boys.’’ 

“And  is  that  why  you  wanted  to  trample  the  life  out  of  him?” 
Sharpe  demanded,  his  eyes  flashing  with  indignation.  “  You  would 
trample  on  him  because  he  had  no  right  to  be  there?  Well,  I  had  to 
give  you  a  pretty  hard  punch  to  keep  you  off  of  him,  but  I  am  sorry 
now  that  I  did  not  break  a  rib  or  two  for  you,” 

Sharpe  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  physical  manhood,  and,  as  the 
other  broker  sized  him  up,  he  evidently  decided  not  to  risk  any  of  his 
ribs  in  a  trial  of  strength  with  him. 

But  thinking  to  avert  a  collision,  Al  spoke  up  and  said  to  the  man: 

“  I  am  a  member,  sir,” 

“  You  a  member!”  the  man  sneered.  “  When  were  children  per¬ 
mitted  to  become  members,  I’d  like  to  know?” 

“  When  I  was  elected,”  returned  Al,  with  great  coolness.  “  I  am 
old  enough  to  be  a  gentleman,  though  years  do  not  always  make 
one.” 

The  man  was  dumfounded. 

The  remark  was  one  that  called  for  resentment;  but  Sharpe  was 
standing  there  ready  to  protect  the  young  broker  in  case  of  attack. 

Yet  he  was  working  himself  up  to  the  point  of  dealing  him  a  blow 
when  a  cry  front  the  pit  caused  him  to  turn  and  listen. 

The  excitement  had  now  grown  to  fever  heat,  and  the  hundreds  of 
brokers  present  wore  acting  like  so  many  inmates  of  some  lunatic 
asylum,  suddeuly  excited  about  something.  They  were  making  or 
losing  fortunes  in  the  wild  excitement  of  the  moments,  hence  their 
yells,  shouts  and  howls  that  shook  the  building. 

During  the  few  minutes  spent  in  talking  with  Sharpe  and  Al,  the 
price  of  gold  had  gone  up  three  points,  and  that  was  the  cry  the 
bullying  broker  had  heard  which  suddenly  drew  his  attention  to  the 
pit  again. 

In  a  moment  he  forgot  all  about  the  blow  he  bad  received  from 
Sharpe — all  about  the  thrust  Al  had  given  him  about  his  years  not 
making  a  gentleman  of  him— and  plunged  into  the  yelling  mass  of 
eager,  excited  brokers,  and  added  his  voice  to  the  pandemonium  of 
yells. 

Al  did  not  care  to  get  mixed  up  in  that  crowd  again.  He  knew  that 
he  was  not  strong  enough  to  stand  in  among  them  and  keep  his  feet, 
so  he  kept  out  and  watched  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  financial  tide  like 
an  old  veteran. 

“Just  look  at  our  boy  member,”  said  Broker  Sharpe  to  another 
member.  “  He  is  the  only  one  with  a  cool  head  on  his  shoulders  that 
I  can  see  hereabouts.” 

“Perhaps  he  isn’t  interested  financially,”  remarked  the  other. 


“On  the  contrary,  he  has  his  all  invested,  and  in  margins  at  that, 
returned  Sharpe. 

The  man  looked  at  him  in  silence  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  re¬ 
marked: 

“  It  can’t  be  that  he  appreciates  what  is  going  on  around  him.” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  that.  He  seems  to  be  able  to  grasp  things  as 
they  come  along,  and  everything  he  has  touched  seemed  to  turn  to 
gold.  He  is  watching  things  closely  now,  cool  $s  he  is,  with  as  much 
interest  as  any  one  in  this  room.” 

Two  hours  passed,  and  the  price  of  gold  went  climbing  up  higher 
and  higher. 

Suddenly  a  big  broker  yelled  out  an  offer  of  a  certian  price  for 
$100,000  in  gold. 

“  m  take  that!”  cried  Al,  with  a  startled  energy  that  surprised 
Sharpe,  who  was  still  looking  at  him. 

The  big  broker  glared  at  him  and  asked: 

“  Who  are  you?” 

“  Albert  Day,  of  the  firm  of  Day  &  Knight,”  he  replied,  making  a 
memorandum  of  the  transaction. 

The  man  knew  that  such  a  firm  had  been  listed,  and  yet  he  was 
not  sure  that  some  adventurous  youth  was  not  playing  a  joke  upon 
him. 

“  He  is  all  right,”  said  Sharpe,  stepping  forward  and  speaking  to 
the  broker. 

“  Very  well,  I’ll  give  the  same  price  for  another  $100,000,”  and  he 
looked  at  Al  as  he  made  the  ofler. 

“  Accepted!”  returned  Al,  quickly  making  a  memoranda  of  the 
transaction. 

Sharpe  was  astonished. 

“  Do  you  want  me  to  close  you  out  at  that  figure?”  he  asked  of  Al. 

“  Yes,  sir.  This  strain  can’t  last  much  longer.  Something  will 
give  way  soon  and  down  will  tumble  things  all  in  a  heap.” 

Quick  as  a  flash  Sharpe  was  in  the  midst  of  the  yelling  mass  of 
brokers  disposing  of  his  immense  holdings  at  the  ruling  prices.  The 
result  was  a  panic,  and  gold  went  tumbling  down  from  the  fictitious 
price  the  mania  of  wild  speculation  had  forced  it  up  to. 

Such  a  scene  as  followed  beggars  description.  Old  men  had  their 
fortunes  swept  away  inside  of  ten  minutes,  and  others  became  as  sud¬ 
denly  rich.  The  extremes  of  joy  and  despair  were  seen  side  by  side, 
and  Al  saw  men  go  out  of  the  gold  room  that  day  with  faces  so  drawn 
and  blanched  that  he  instinctively  knew  that  they  would  never  return 
there  again. 

Oh,  it  was  a  terribly  bitter  day  for  some,  and  equally  pleasant  and 
joyful  to  others,  and  Al  was  among  those  who  had  won  in  the  battle 
when  the  closing  hour  ended  at  three  o’clock. 

The  big  broker  who  had  bought  $200,000  in  gold  from  Al  demanded 
to  know  if  he  was  responsible  and  could  deliver  the  gold. 

“  Do  you  want  a  check  for  the  gold?”  Al  asked  of  him. 

“  No.  I  want  to  know  if  I  am  bound  by  a  transaction  with  a 
minor?” 

“  Oh!”  and  Al  smiled.  “  I  am  a  member  here,  and  you  are  bound 
by  your  deals  with  members,  I  believe.” 

“  I’ll  see  about  it,”  and  he  sought  out  the  president  of  the  gold  room 
and  put  the  question  to  him. 

“  Albert  Day,  of  the  firm  Day  &  Knight,  is  a  duly  elected  member 
of  this  Exchange,”  was  the  reply  of  the  president  of  the  Gold  Ex¬ 
change.  “  You  are  bound  by  any  transactions  made  with  him  in  the 
gold  room  during  the  legal  hours  of  business.” 

“  But  he  is  a  minor.” 

“  Yes,  in  outside  transactions,  but  in  the  Exchange  he  is  a  mem¬ 
ber,  with  all  the  rights  that  you  or  I  have.” 

That  settled  it,  and  the  man  came  back  to  Al  and  said  he  would 
take  the  gold. 

Al  immediately  drew  a  check  on  Sharpe  for  the  $200,000  in  gold, 
which  Sharpe  accepted  by  giving  his  own  check  for  a  like  amount, 
receiving  the  price  for  it  at  the  rate  for  which  Al  had  sold  the  gold. 

The  broker  went  away  a  sadder  man  if  not  a  wiser  oue,  having  lost 
many  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  transactions  of  the  day,  and  when 
Al  saw  Charlie  in  their  little  office  that  afternoon  he  said  to  him: 

“  The  firm  of  Day  and  Knight  has  come  out  on  top  of  the  heap,  and 
several  thousand  dollars  has  been  added  to  our  pile.” 

“  How  much  do  you  think  we  have  made,  Al?”  Charlie  asked. 

“I  don’t  know  till  I  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Sharpe.  He  backed 
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me  iu  two  bids  which  I  accepted,  and  I  don’t  know  what  share  of 
the  profits  will  be  allowed  us.” 

“Oh,  he’ll  do  what’s  right  about  it,  you  may  depend,”  said 
Charlie.  “He  has  taken  a  liking  to  us,  and  that’s  worth  a  pile  to 

us.” 

“  Yes,  and  we  must  take  a  liking  to  him,  too.” 

“Of  course.  Why,  he  was  about  to  punch  a  big  fellow’s  head  for 
trying  to  run  over  me  when  I  was  pushed  down  by  the  crowd.” 

“  Indeed!” 

“Yes.  The  big  fellow  was  nearly  on  the  point  of  fighting  when 
be  was  drawn  to  the  pit  again  by  some  bids  he  heard  there.  One 
big  broker  with  a  scar  over  his  left  eyebrow  yelled  out  that  he 
would  give  3-4  of  a  cent  more  than  the  market  for  $200,000  in  gold 
aud  I  closed  with  him.  Sharpe  at  once  closed  out  at  the  same 
price  and  the  whole  thing  came  down  with  a  crash.” 
k  “  Why,  that  was  Dick  Urquhart,  who  is  Ryerson’s  broker!”  said 
Charlie,  in  some  surprise,  after  hearing  Al’s  description  of  the  broker 
to  whom  he  had  sold  out  his  marginal  investment. 

“  Is  that  so?  Well,  he  is  badly  hit,  at  any  rate.” 

“  It’s  Ryerson  who  is  hit,  you  can  depend  on  that.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  care  how  hard  he  is  hit,  do  you?” 

**  No,  not  much,”  replied  Charlie.  “  Do  you  have  any  idea  how 
much  we  have  made,  Al?” 

“  Oh,  we  have  made  over  $20,000  on  our  margins.  I  don’t  know 
what  Sharpe  will  allow  us  on  the  other  deal  I  made.” 

“  Then  I  am  going  to  tell  my  mother  and  sister  about  it  to-night.” 

“  Yes,  if  you  wish  to.” 

“  I  do  wish  to.  I  want  her  to  stop  work  at  once  and  rest  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  her  life.” 

“  Good!  Tell  her  everything,  and  then  look  out  for  better  quarters, 
where  she  will  be  more  comfortable.  Do  you  care  if  I  go  home  with 
you?” 

“  Why,  no.  Ccme  on,”  and  Charlie  made  a  move  toward  the  door. 

“  Hold  on,  Charlie,”  called  Al.  “  Let’s  go  and  order  a  swell  supper 
for  four  and  have  it  sent  up  to  the  house,  and  then - ” 

“  No— no  foolishness.  Mother  will  be  happy  enough  when  she  hears 
the  news  of  our  luck.  Come  on.” 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  HAPPY  MOTHER. 

The  two  young  brokers  entered  a  street  car  up  near  the  post-office 
and  rode  up-town  toward  the  humble  home  of  the  Widow  Knight. 
Th8  good  mother  and  daughter  were  waiting  for  Charlie  to  come* 
Supper  was  waiting— bread,  cheese,  tea  and  a  few  thin  slices  of  cold 
meat  bought  at  the  grocer’s. 

“  Al  will  take  tea  with  us,  mother,”  said  Charlie. 

“  We  have  but  little  to  eat  in  the  house,”  said  Mrs.  Knight,  by  way 
of  apology;  “  but  you  are  welcome  to  share  it  with  us,  Al.” 

“  Thanks,”  said  Al.  “  I  am  not  a  very  hearty  eater,  you  know.” 

“  Except  when  you  are  very  hungry,”  remarked  Charlie.  “  I’ve 
seen  you  get  away  with  a  whole  mince  pie  and  then  look  hungrily  at 
another.” 

“  Oh,  come  off,”  said  Al,  laughing.  “  That  was  when  I  hadn’t 
eaten  anything  for  a  week.  A  cup  of  tea  and  a  small  piece  of  cheese 
is  all  I’ll  eat  to-night.” 

All  four  sat  down  to  the  table  and  proceeded  to  do  justice  to  the 
frugal  meal  before  them.  The  two  boys  were  as  happy  as  young  kit¬ 
tens. 

“  Just  look  at  that,  mother,”  said  Charlie,  laying  a  card  down  by 
his  mother’s  plate.  She  took  it  up  and  looked  at  it. 

“  Day  &  Knight, 

“  Brokers, 

“  No.  —  Wall  street.” 

She  glanced  at  her  boy  and  smiled. 

“  You  and  Al  haven’t  set  up  in  business  for  yourselves,  have  you?” 
she  asked. 

“  That’s  just  what  we  have  done,  mother,”  he  replied. 

“  But  you’ll  continue  to  run  errands  for  Mr.  Ryerson,  in  order  to 
keep  a  roof  over  our  heads?” 

“No,  not  much  I  won’t.  I  am  a  broker  myself  now,  and  run  do  cr- 
raooh  except  for  the  firm  of  Day  &  Knight.” 


Mrs.  Knight  believed  he  was  joking,  and  asked  him: 

“  How  much  capital  has  the  firm?  Brokers  have  to  have  money, 
you  know.” 

“  We  have  .$10,000  each,  and - ” 

“  Mercy,  Charlie!”  gasped  his  mother,  “  what  do  you  mean  by  talk¬ 
ing  that  way?” 

“  I  am  telling  you  the  truth,  mother,  ain’t  I,  Al?” 

“  Yes,  it’s  the  straight  truih,”  said  Al. 

Mrs.  Knight  looked  first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other.  She  could 
not  believe  a  word  of  it. 

“  Al,  she  thinks  we  are  joking,”  said  Charlie.  “  Tell  her  all  about  it. 
She’ll  believe  you.” 

“My  son,”  said  Mrs.  Knight,  laying  a  hand  on  Charlie’s  arm,  “arc 
you  not  joking?” 

“  No,  mother,  I  am  telling  you  the  truth.  Al  came  home  to  help 
me  tell  you  all  about  it.” 

Then  Al  proceeded  to  tell  the  widowed  mother  ne  whole  story.  She 
threw  her  arms  around  both,  and  burst  into  tears  of  joy.  Nellie, 
Charlie’s  sister,  was  beside  herself  with  joy,  and  danced  around  the 
room  like  a  happy  fairy. 

“You  shall  move  into  a  better  house  next  week,  mother,”  said 
Charlie,  “and  just  as  soon  as  I  double  my  capital  I  will  buy  you  a 
home  and  furnish  it  up  so  that  you  will  be  proud  of  it  as  long  as  you 
live.” 

Tears  filled  the  widow’s  eyes  as  Bbe  looked  at  her  boy,  and  she  laid 
her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  said: 

“  I  shall  always  be  more  proud  of  my  son  than  of  anything  else  in 
this  world.” 

“  Just  as  I  am  proud  of  my  good  mother,”  said  Charlie,  springing 
up  from  the  table  and  throwing  his  arms  around  her  neck. 

Nellie  sprang  up  and  hugged  and  kissed  both  of  them,  and  Al, 
whose  parents  were  both  dead,  never  saw  three  happier  people  in  all 
his  life. 

“Just  think  of  it,”  said  Neilie,  turniug  to  Al.  “Charlie  is  not 
yet  eighteen,  and  has  almost  made  a  fortune  already.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Al;  “  aud  by  the  time  he  is  twenty-one  or  thereabouts, 
he’ll  be  a  rich  man.” 

“And  you  will,  too,  won’t  you?”  she  said. 

“  I  hope  so,  as  we  are  partners,”  he  replied. 

“.Of  course  he  will,”  put  in  Charlie.  “  How  can  I  get  rich  and  my 
partner  remain  poor?  Al  is  the  cause  of  all  my  good  luck,  and  I  am 
going  to  hold  on  to  him  all  the  way  through.  Why,  Nell,  he  has  the 
most  level  head  in  all  Wall  street.” 

They  all  laughed  at  Charlie’s  enthusiastic  declaration,  and  Nellie 
said : 

“  I  am  going  to  come  down  to  Wall  street  and  see  what  kiod  of  an 
office  you  two  big  brokers  have.” 

“  Don’t  go  to  making  fun  of  us,  Nell,”  said  Charlie.  “  It  might  cause 
bad  luck,  or  set  other  people  to  laughing  at  us.  We  are  in  luck  now, 
and  by  and  by,  when  we  get  into  the  swim,  we’ll  be  able  to  le 
laugh  and  be  hanged— eh,  Al?” 

“  Yes,  of  course,”  assented  Al. 

They  talked  over  the  future  till  bed  time,  and  then  Al  arose  to  leave. 
But  Mrs.  Knight  insisted  on  his  remaining  to  sleep  with  Charlie,  which 
he  did. 

Early  the  next  morning  both  boys  were  up,  looking  over  the  pa¬ 
pers,  studying  the  reports  of  both  events  in  Wall  street  of  the  day 
previous.  Both  were  deeply  interested,  and  made  it  a  point  to  get  a 
thorough  insight  into  what  was  going  on  down-town. 

“  I  see  here,”  said  Charlie,  looking  up  from  his  paper,  “  that 
Sharpe  is  reported  as  having  cleared  a  cool  quarter  of  a  million  yes¬ 
terday.” 

“  Yes,  and  I  guess  he  did,  too,”  said  Al.  “  He  went  in  for  a  big 
slice  and  got  it.  Lord,  what  a  slump  there  was  when  he  unloaded!” 

“  I’ll  bet  old  Ryerson  isn’t  happy  this  morning.” 

“  Not  much  he  isn’t.  It  hurts  him  more  to  lose  a  dollar  than  any 
man  I  ever  knew.  I’ll  bet  he  gave  Urquhart  a  blessing  after  he  left 
the  gold  room  yesterday.  But  Dick  won’t  take  any  sass  from  him,  I 
guess.” 

“  What  do  you  think  Sharpe  will  do  about  the  gold  you  sold  yester¬ 
day  to  Urquhart?” 

“  Hanged  if  I  know.  I  am  going  to  see  him  the  first  thing  this 
morning.  I  didn’t  make  any  bargain  with  him,  you  know.” 

“Oh,  he’ll  divvy,  I  guess.” 
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“  Well,  I  shan’t  kick  if  he  dees.” 

“  No,  of  course  not.” 

They  ate  breakfast  and  then  started  down-town. 

Nellie  called  Charlie  back,  and  said  to  him  in  a  half  whisper: 

“  This  is  rent  day,  and  the  landlord  will  be  here  the  first  thing,  you 
know.” 

“Yes,  I  forgot  about  that.  Well,  tell  him  to  call  around  this  even, 
ing  and  you’ll  have  the  money  for  him.” 

They  went  away,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  later  the  landlord 
called  for  his  rent. 

“We  haven’t  the  mouey  in  the  house,”  said  Mrs.  Knight,  “but 
Charlie  will  bring  it  up  to-night.  If  you  will  call  then  you’ll - ” 

“  But  I  can’t  call.  I  never  come  twice  for  the  same  money,”  was 
the  insolent  reply  of  the  landlord.  “  Tell  him  to  bring  it  to  me  to¬ 
night,  or  dispossess  proceedings  will  follow  to-morrow  morning." 

“  I  don’t  owe  you  anything,  Mr.  Morgan,”  returned  the  widow. 
“  You  have  no  cause  to  talk  to  me  that  way.  I’ve  always  been  a 
prompt  paying  tenant,  and - ” 

“  Send  the  rent  round  to-night,  and  I’ll  have  the  receipt  ready  for 
him,”  and  the  landlord  turned  on  his  heels  aud  walked  away  without 
ao  much  as  noticing  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Knight. 

The  widow  was  indignant. 

“  Nellie,”  she  said  to  her  daughter,  “  run  down  to  Wall  street  and 
tell  your  brother  what  the  landlord  said.  See  if  he  will  give  you 
money  enough  to  hire  a  flat  elsewhere,  and  we’ll  throw  these  rooms 
on  Morgau’s  hands  iuatead  of  paying  him  any  rent.” 

Nellie  hastened  to  obey  her  mother,  and  half  an  hour  later  Charlie 
was  amazed  at  seeing  her  march  into  his  office. 

She  explained  to  him,  in  a  very  few  words,  what  the  landlord  had 
said. 

He  was  mad  as  a  hornet,  and  at  once  drew  a  check  for  $500,  got 
the  money,  gave  it  to  her,  saying: 

“  Rent  a  good  flat,  buy  new  parlor-furniture,  and  move  into  it  at 
once.  Don’t  pay  Morgan.  Leave  him  to  me.  Telegraph  me  where 
you  move  to  and  A1  and  me  will  be  up  for  supper  to-night.” 

Nellie,  almost  beside  herself  with  joy,  thrust  the  money  into  the 
bosom  of  her  dress  and  hurried  away  to  tell  her  mother  the  good 
news. 

Mrs.  Knight  and  Nellie  found  a  desirable  flat  in  less  than  an  hour, 
and  secured  it.  Then  they  bought  a  set  of  parlor  furniture,  had  it 
sent  up  and  put  in  with  a  new  carpet. 

When  night  came,  Charlie  and  Al,  having  beeD  notified  by  telegraph 
where  the  new  home  was,  came  up  and  found  the  mother  and  daugh¬ 
ter  happy  as  two  birds. 

“  Oh,  such  a  sweet  home  it  is!”  cried  Nellie,  as  she  showed  them 
around  through  all  the  rooms.  How  different  from  the  old  one!” 

“  Yes,  very  different  indeed,”  said  Al.  “  You  ought  to  write  a  note 
to  the  landlord  of  the  old  home  and  ask  him  to  call  and  see  you.” 

“  Just  leave  him  to  me,”  said  Charlie.  “  I  am  going  to  write  him  a 
note  that  will  give  him  something  to  think  about.” 

That  evening  Charlie  wrote  as  follows  to  the  impudent  landlord: 

“  Your  insolence  to  my  mother  this  morning,  because  the  rent  was 
not  ready  for  you,  induced  me  to  secure  another  home  at  once.  We 
have  now  a  flat  of  six  rooms  and  a  gentleman  for  a  landlord— quite  an 
improvement  on  the  past.  You  will  find  the  keys  in  Mrs.  Hayden’s 
possession,  on  the  same  floor.  Charlie  Knight.” 


CHAPTER  YI. 

THE  ARREST  AND  WHAT  FOLLOWED — THE  MAN  WITH  THE  GOLD  BRICK. 

Charlie  mailed  the  letter,  and  then  returned  to  the  flat  to  talk  over 
matters  with  Al,  who  had  seen  Broker  Sharpe  that  morning. 

“  Sharpe  said  he  would  charge  us  simply  the  usual  commission,” 
Al  remarked,  “and  that  he  would  settle  with  us  as  soon  as  his  book¬ 
keeper  reported  the  transaction,  which  would  be  some  time  to-mor¬ 
row.” 

“  Whew!  that  will  nearly  double  our  capital!” 

“  Yes;  that’s  the  luck  of  having  the  confidence  of  a  man  like  Mr. 
Sharpe.  All  our  luck  has  come  through  him.” 

“  Of  course;  but  he  claims  that  we  have  brought  good  luck  to  him, 
too.” 

“  So  he  does.  We  have  had  good  luck  all  the  way  through.” 


The  next  day,  as  they  were  leaving  the  flat,  Charlie  was  surprised 
to  see  Mr.  Morgan,  his  former  landlord,  standing  on  the  stoop. 

“  See  here,  you  young  whelp!”  exclaimed  Morgan,  springing  for¬ 
ward  and  grasping  his  arm,  “  did  you  write  this  note  to  me?”  and  he 
held  the  note  within  an  inch  of  Charlie’s  nose. 

“  Yes,  every  line  of  it,”  replied  Charley,  defiantly. 

“  You  did,  eh?  Well,  take  that  and  that ,  for  your  impudence,”  and 
he  gave  him  two  resounding  slaps  on  the  side  of  the  head. 

But  ere  he  could  give  him  the  third  slap  he  found  himself  tumbling 
down  the  stoop  and  rolling  on  the  sidewalk. 

Al  had  run  between  his  legs  and  upset  him. 

The  fall  had  hurt  him  badly,  as  it  was  entirely  too  unexpected  for 
him  to  save  himself. 

“  Give  it  to  ’im,  Charlie!”  cried  Al,  and  in  another  moment  they 
were  both  putting  in  blows  where  they  would  do  the  most  good. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  a  strong,  healthy  man,  who  could  have  laid  either 
one  of  the  two  boys  across  his  knee  and  spank  him  well;  but  two 
healthy  and  wrathful  boys  like  Al  and  Charlie  were  too  much  for  him. 
In  just  two  minutes  he  looked  like  a  man  who  had  met  and  tackled  a 
full-grown  Kansas  cyclone. 

But  he  fought  like  a  tiger.  He  never  gave  up.  He  was  too  gritty 
for  that.  A  policeman  came  along  and  interfered  by  arresting  all 
three.  , 

Mrs.  Knight  and  Nellie  ran  down  from  the  flat,  and,  while  laboring 
under  great  excitement,  declared  that  they  would  go  along,  too. 

“  Mother,  go  right  back  up-stairs  and  wait  till  I  send  for  you,”  said 
Charlie  to  his  mother. 

“  Yes,  you  had  better  go  back,  mum,”  suggested  the  officer. 

The  widow  had  the  good  sense  to  go  back  up-stairs,  and  the  police¬ 
man,  followed  by  a  large  crowd,  escorted  his  three  prisoners  to  the 
station-house. 

The  captain  locked  them  up  in  separate  cells.  Morgan  paid  a  po¬ 
liceman  to  go  for  his  lawyer.  Al  sent  for  Broker  Sharpe,  who  prompt¬ 
ly  responded  with  his  lawyer. 

By  agreement  the  case  was  taken  to  the  police  court  at  10  o’clock 
that  day.  The  judge  heard  the  story  of  all  three,  aud  promptly  dis¬ 
charged  Al  and  Charlie  and  held  Morgan  to  bail  for  having  assaulted 
Charlie. 

“  You  got  a  good  thrashing,”  he  said  to  Morgan;  “  one  you  richly 
deserved,  and  I  regret  that  it  is  not  my  province  to  add  to  your 
punishment.” 

Al  and  Charlie  immediately  returned  to  the  latter’s  home,  to  let 
his  mother  and  sister  know  the  case  had  terminated. 

They  then  went  down  to  their  office,  and  had  a  settlement  with 
Broker  Sharpe,  who  promptly  gave  his  check  for  the  profits  of  Al’s 
trade  with  Broker  Urquhart  in  the  Gold  Exchange  two  days  before. 

That  doubled  their  capital  at  one  stroke,  and  they  were  as  happy  as 
clams  at  high  tide.  They  shook  each  other’s  hand,  and  danced  arouud 
the  room. 

“  What  luck!”  exclaimed  Charlie.  “  Whoever  had  such  luck  be¬ 
fore?” 

“  Many  a  man  has  been  as  lucky,”  said  Al.  “  I’ve  heard  rich 
brokers  tell  how  they  had  seen  the  day  when  they  didn’t  have  money 
enough  to  buy  a  lunch  with,  and  the  next  day  they  were  rolling  in 
wealth.  We  must  go  slow,  and  not  make  any  mistakes,  or  some  fine 
day  we’ll  find  ourselves  cleaned  out,  with  not  a  penny  we  can  call  our 
own.” 

“  Yes,  that’s  true.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’m  going  to  do.  I  am  going 
to  buy  a  mortgage  on  Morgan’s  tenement  property  where  we  lived  so 
long.” 

“  Has  he  got  a  mortgage  on  his  property?’’ 

“  Yes.  Old  Epstein  down  in  the  next  block  has  a  $10,000  mort¬ 
gage  on  it.  I  am  going  to  see  if  I  can’t  get  it.  I  want  to  have  a 
chance  to  talk  back  to  Morgan  in  a  business  transaction.” 

“It’s  good  property,  I  guess.” 

“  Of  course  it  is.  None  better  in  the  city.” 

That  very  afternoon  Charlie  instructed  Sharpe’s  lawyer  to  buy  the 
mortgage  for  him.  The  next  day  the  trade  was  made,  and  Charlie 
thus  became  the  owner  of  the  mortgage  on  the  property  of  the  man 
whom  he  had  thought  one  of  the  meanest  of  the  race. 

“The  quarterly  interest  will  be  due  next  month,”  he  said  to  Al, 
“and  then  I’ll  give  him  a  little  taste  of  his  own  style  of  doing 
business.” 
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Just  about  the  lime  for  the  closing  up  of  the  office  that  day  a 
man  came  in  and  asked,  looking  from  one  to  the  other: 

“Which  of  you  is  young  Kuight?” 

A1  pointed  to  Charlie. 

“  I  want  to  see  you  privately  a  moment,”  the  man  said. 

“This  is  my  partner,”  Charlie  remarked,  pointing  to  Al.  “All 
business  must  include  him.” 

“  This  is  private  business,”  suggested  the  man. 

“  I  have  no  private  business  at  all.  We  are  partners." 

“  You  are  a  fool!”  remarked  the  man.  “  I  came  to  see  you  about 
the  trouble  between  you  and  Mr.  Morgan.” 

“  Then  you  are  the  fool,  not  me,"  said  Charlie.  “  I  have  no  busi¬ 
ness  with  him.  He  is  in  the  hands  of  the  court." 

The  man  seemed  to  be  angry  enough  to  tight.  But  he  made  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  be  cool,  and  succeeded. 

“  There’s  no  use  in  calling  each  other  names,”  he  said.  “  I  have 
called  to  see  if  the  case  cannot  be  settled  without  any  law  being  mix¬ 
ed  up  in  it.” 

“  Oh,  no!  The  judge  gave  him  a  scolding  about  trying  to  settle 
things  that  way,  and  I  don’t  care  to  have  any  scolding  from  him  for 
the  same  thing.  Go  and  see  my  lawyer.  Whatever  he  does  I’ll  agree 
to." 

“  I  don’t  want  anything  to  do  with  lawyers.  They  always - ” 

“  And  I  don’t  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  you.  We  are  going 
to  shut  up  the  office.  Please  leave  us,”  and  Charlie  turned  to  shut 
the  door  as  he  spoke. 

“  Young  man,”  said  the  stranger,  very  red  in  the  face,  “  you  are 
full  of  the  rashness  of  youth.  You  had  better  gc  slow,  and  listen  to 
the  advice  of  men  of  years.” 

“  It  was  a  man  of  years  who  cuffed  my  ears  for  me  the  other  morn¬ 
ing.  No  more  of  that  for  me,  if  you  please,”  and  Charlie  slammed 
the  door,  locked  it,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  started  down  the 
stairs. 

The  man  caught  Al  by  the  arm,  and  said  in  a  half  whisper: 

“  Talk  to  your  partner  and  advise  him  to  drop  the  case  against 
Morgan.  It  will  be  money  in  your  pocket  and  his’n,  too,”  and  with 
that  he  passed  down  the  steps  to  the  street  and  disappeared  in  the 
passing  crowd. 

“  What  did  he  say  to  you,  Al?”  Charlie  asked,  as  they  went  down 
the  steps  together. 

“  Oh,  he  suggested  that  I  talk  to  you  like  a  Dutch  father,  and  make 
you  listen  to  reason,"  and  the  two  boys  laughed  heartily  as  they 
walked  toward  Broadway. 

“  Shall  we  take  a  stage?”  Al  asked. 

“  Yes,  just  for  a  change." 

They  entered  a  Broadway  stage  and  rode  up-town. 

Alongside  or  Al  sat  a  well-known  bauker.  In  front  of  him  was  a 
broker  whom  Al  knew  well  by  sight. 

Said  the  banker  to  the  broker  in  half  whispers: 

“  Did  you  execute  that  order?” 

“  I  did.’’ 

“  Well,  double  it  the  first  thing  to-morrow.  It’s  rising  fast." 

“  Yes — that’s  another  million.” 

“  Yes.” 

The  broker  drew  a  pencil  and  wrote  on  his  cuff: 

“  D.  &  W.— 1  m." 

Al  saw  the  memoranda  very  plainly,  and  knew  what  D.  &  W.  stood 
for.  He  winked  to  Charlie  and  they  left  the  stage  ere  it  reached  Four¬ 
teenth  street. 

“  I’ve  struck  a  pointer,  Charlie,”  he  said. 

“  What  on?” 

“  Stock.” 

“  What  kind?” 

“  D.  &  W." 

“  What  do  you  know  about  it,  anyhow?” 

Al  then  told  him  what  he  heard  and  saw  in  the  stage. 

“Let’s  see  Mr.  Sharpe  to-night  and  tell  him  about  it,”  suggested 
Charlie. 

“Oh,  no.  Never  let  him  or  any  other  man  know  how  you'get  your 
points,  or  anything  about  your  business." 

“  That’s  so.  What  shall  we  do  then?" 

“Give  him  an  order  to  buy  $300,000  worth  of  the  stock  on  10  per 
c%nt.  margin.” 


“  Very  good.  But  we  hud  better  wait  and  see  if  the  stock  is  really 
ou  the  rise.” 

“  Yes,  we  can  do  that.  Keep  mum.  Don’t  say  a  word." 

They  did  not  say  anything  about  it  to  the  broker  till  they  found  out 
that  the  stock  was  rising  the  next  day. 

Then  Al  got  Sharpe  to  buy  for  him,  putting  up  the  margin  required. 

The  broker  did  so  and  bought  a  million  for  himself. 

Before  the  Exchange  closed  that  day  the  stock  had  gone  up  five 
points.  Sharpe’s  big  purchase  had  sent  it  climbing  up  at,  a  rapid  rate. 

The  next  morning  Al  sought  for  Sharpe  at  his  office  and  did  not  find 
him  there.  He  went  to  the  Gold  Exchange,  but  he  wa3  not  there, 
either.  Then  he  hastened  to  the  Stock  Exchange.  He  was  not  there. 

Not  being  a  member  there  Al  could  not  enter.  He  stood  in  the 
place  allotted  to  messenger  boys  till  he  saw  the  broker. 

“  Sell  me  out  at  once,”  he  said  to  him. 

“  Why,  so  soon?"  Sharpe  asked. 

“  A  bird  in  hand  is  worth  a  flock  on  the  wing,”  he  replied. 

The  broker  laughed,  and  five  minutes  later  the  stock  was  sold  at 
seven  points  above  the  price  paid  for  it. 

Suddenly  Sharpe  unloaded  and  it  fell  two  points,  after  which  it  roll¬ 
ed  and  advanced  another  point. 

Al  hastened  back  to  the  office  to  tell  Charlie  that  they  had  made 
$15,000  in  the  deal. 

He  found  a  strange  man  in  the  office  trying  to  persuade  Charlie  into 
buying  a  gold  brick  which  he  carried  in  a  silk  handkerchief. 

“I  don’t  buy  gold  iu  that  shape,”  said  Charlie.  “  I  only  buy  gold 
coin.” 

“  But  this  is  as  good  as  the  coin— so  much  an  ounce,  you  know,” 
persisted  the  man. 

“  But  I  don’t  want  it.” 

“Yes,  you  do,  and  you’ll  buy  it  or  you’re  a  dead  ’un!”  and  he  sprang 
at  Charlie,  caught  him  by  the  throat  and  pressed  him  back  against 
the  wall. 

Charlie  was  helpless  in  his  grasp,  and  his  eye3  protruded  from  their 
socketsas  the  man’s  grasp  cut  off  his  breath. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  ATTACK  OF  THE  MANIAC. 

When  Charlie  felt  the  man’s  grasp  on  his  throat  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  wild  glare  of  his  eyes,  and  knew  then  that  he  was  a 
maniac.  He  tried  to  speak  to  Al  and  tell  him  to  call  a  policeman, 
but  the  grip  on  his  throat  cut  off  his  power  of  speech  entirely.  He 
glared  at  his  partner  iD  a  way  that  could  not  be  mistaken  by  him,  and 
the  next  moment  Al  flew  at  the  maniac  and  dealt  him  a  stunning 
blow  iu  the  face. 

But  the  mauiac  did  not  seem  to  mind  it  in  the  least.  He  uttered  a 
maniacal  shriek  and  tightened  his  grip  on  Charlie’s  throat,  who  by 
this  time  was  turning  black  in  the  face. 

Seeing  that  Charlie  was  in  danger  of  being  choked  to  death  Al  next 
seized  a  heavy  cut-glass  inkstand  and  hurled  it  at  the  maniac’s  head 
with  all  his  might. 

It  went  true  to  the  mark,  and  the  maniac  went  down  like  a  log. 

So  did  Charlie,  for  he  had  lost  consciousness  by  that  time. 

“  Charlie!  Charlie!”  cried  Al,  in  great  excitement,  “  you’re  all 
right  now.” 

“  What’s  the  matter?”  exclaimed  a  voice^near  the  door. 

Al  looked  up  and  saw  the  janitor  of  the  building. 

“  That  man  has  nearly  killed  my  partner,"  cried  Al,  as  he  knelt  by 
Charlie’s  side  and  took  his  hand  in  his. 

The  janitor  ran  out  for  an  officer,  leaving  the  two  alone  together. 
When  he  returned  lie  was  accompanied  by  a  policeman. 

Charlie  had  recovered  his  grip  and  was  seated  in  a  chair. 

But  the  maniac  was  lying  on  the  floor  where  he  had  fallen,  a  small  j 
pool  of  blood  on  the  carpet  near  his  head.  The  ink  from  the  heavy 
glass  inkstand  was  spattered  over  tho  wall  and  carpet  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion. 

“  What’s  the  trouble  here?”  the  policeman  asked. 

Al  briefly  explained  what  had  occurred,  and  then  the  officer  turned 
and  took  up  the  brick  and  kept  it  in  his  hand. 

By  this  time  others  ran  in  from  the  offices  in  the  building,  and  great 
excitement  prevailed. 
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“He  came  into  my  office  and  wanted  to  sell  the  brick  to  me,” 
said  the  broker,  when  he  heard  the  story.  “There  isn’t  a  particle 
of  gold  in  it,  so  I  ordered  him  out.  He  left  without  saying  a  word 
more.  But  I  didn’t  suspect  him  of  being  a  lunatic.” 

“He’s  the  worst  I  ever  saw,”  said  Al.  “He  came  near  doing 
Charlie,  and  if  I  had  not  used  that  inkstand  on  him  he  would  have 
wound  him  up  sure.” 

An  ambulance  was  sent  for,  and  the  maniac  was  placed  in  it  and 
taken  to  a  hospital,  where  it  was  ascertained  that  his  skull  had 
been  fractured  by  the  blow  from  the  inkstand.  It  was  several  hours 
ere  he  recovered  consciousness,  and  then  he  had  no  recollection  of 
the  affair  whatever. 

The  papers  had  accounts  of  the  incident  the  next  morning,  and  for 
the  first  time  since  they  began  business  for  themselves  Al  and  Charlie 
saw  their  names  as  “  Day  &  Knight  ”  mentioned  as  “  Wall  street 
brokers — the  youngest  firm  on  the  street.” 

Broker  Sharpe  came  over  to  see  them,  and  Ryerson  met  Charlie  on 
the  street,  just  after  having  read  the  account,  and  said: 

“  So  you  have  really  set  up  for  yourself,  eh?” 

“  Yes,  sir,  and  am  doing  a  great  deal  better  than  when  I  worked 
for  you.” 

“  Well,  I  hope  you  are,”  was  the  sarcastic  observation. 

“  Pardon  me,  if  I  say  that  I  don’t  believe  you,”  said  Charlie.  “  You 
are  not  the  man  to  wish  success  to  any  man  but  yourself.” 

Several  brokers  standing  by  heard  the  retort  and  chuckled. 

Ryerson  turned  red  in  the  face  and  said : 

“  Impudence  will  bring  its  own  reward — and  punishment,  so  you 
see  I  really  do  wish  you  the  reward  of  your  peculiar  talent.” 

“  Thank  you.  I  have  done  so  well  since  Heaving  your  office  that  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  so  far,”  and  Charlie  bowed  to  him  in  mock  po- 
liteness,  at  which  the  other  brokers  laughed  heartily. 

The  incident  was  quite  an  advertisement  for  Day  &  Knight,  for  the 
papers  continued  to  allude  to  them  as  the  “  Two  Boy  Brokers,”  and 
praised  them  for  shrewdness  and  foresight. 

“  They  are  the  luckiest  fellows  I  ever  sa\y,”  said  Broker  Sharpe  to  a 
reporter  one  day.  “  There  are  no  brokers  in  the  street  who  catch 
points  quicker  than  they  do,  or  get  from  under  a  decline  with  more 
celerity  and  success.  They  are  the  youngest  firm  in  the  street;  but  if 
you  think  they  are  the  greenest,  deal  with  them  in  that  belief  and 
learn  to  the  contrary.” 

A  few  days  later  the  man  who  had  tried  to  force  the  sale  of  a  bogus 
gold  brick  on  Charlie  Knight  was  pronounced  insane  by  all  the  doc¬ 
tors  in  the  hospital.  He  was  transferred  to  the  lunatic  asylum  as  soon 
as  he  was  in  a  condition  to  be  moved. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Knight  was  very  much  worried  over  the  affair,  and 
believed  that  all  brokers  were  more  or  less  in  danger  from  such  per¬ 
sons  every  day  in  the  year. 

It  took  a  good  deal  of  talking  to  convince  her  that  a  broker  in  Wall 
street  was  in  no  more  danger  from  lunatics  than  the  merchants  on 
Broadway  and  other  parts  of  the  city. 

During  the  week  that  followed  the  excitement  of  the  gold  brick  in¬ 
cident,  Al  was  in  the  gold  room  every  day,  watching  the  ups  and 
downs  of  gold. 

He  also  watched  the  progress  of  legislation  at  Washington,  knowing 
that  laws  always  affected  the  currency  of  a  nation.  He  had  heard 
Horace  Greeley  say  so,  and  what  the  old  white-hatted  philosopher 
said,  he  implicitly  believed.  The  resumption  of  specie  payments 
would  wipe  out  all  speculation  in  gold  coin,  hence  he  watched  legis¬ 
lation  so  as  to  keep  posted. 

One  day  he  was  over  in  Broker  Sharpe’s  office,  when  a  young  girl 
came  in  and  asked  to  see  the  big  broker. 

Sharpe  had  her  shown  into  his  private  office,  where  he  saw  her  for 
a  few  minutes.  Then  he  called  Al  in  and  introduced  him  to  her,  say¬ 
ing: 

“  Miss  Ashworth  is  a  stranger  to  me.  She  is  an  orphan,  who  has 
nothing  but  a  set  of  diamonds  left  her  by  her  mother.  She  wants  a 
broker  to  take  the  diamonds  and  use  their  value  in  stocks  for  her  bene¬ 
fit.  It  is  too  small  a  business  for  me  to  handle,  but  I  told  her  about 
your  firm,  and  recommended  her  to  apply  to  you.  I’ll  help  you  all  I 
can.” 

Al  bowed  to  the  young  lady,  who  was  apparently  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  said : 

“  I  don’t  know  anything  about  the  value  of  diamonds,  but  I’ll  find 
out  what  they  are  worth  and  put  up  the  money  for  you.” 


“  Oh,  sir,  how  kind  you  are!”  and  she  burst  into  tears.  ‘  I  haven’t 
a  dollar  in  the  world,  only  my  dear  old  mother’s  diamonds.  Here  they 
are,”  and  she  opened  a  small  jewelry  case,  displaying  a  splendid  set 
of  sparkling  gems.  “  They  have  been  valued  at  $G00  at  Tiffany’s 
within  a  week.  If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  go  up  there  with  me,  they 
will  not  only  tell  you  so,  but  will  vouch  for  me  as  the  owner  of  them, 
for  my  father  purchased  them  there  twenty  years  ago.” 

“  I  will  go  up  with  you,  Miss  Ashworth,”  said  Al. 

She  sprang  up  and  said  she  was  ready  to  go. 

He  escorted  her  down-stairs  and  up  to  Broadway,  where  they  enter¬ 
ed  a  stage. 

Half  an  hour  later  they  were  at  Tiffany’s  where  the  diamonds  were 
appraised  at  $600. 

“  We  were  paid  more  for  them  twenty  years  ago,”  said  a  member  of 
the  firm. 

Out  on  the  street  Al  said  to  her: 

“  Now  come  with  me  down  to  my  office  and  we’ll  have  an  under¬ 
standing  with  my  partner  as  to  what  you  want  us  to  do  with  the 
money.” 

They  returned  to  the  office,  where  they  found  Charlie  waiting  for  Al 
to  come  back. 

Al  explained  the  case  to  him  and  showed  him  the  diamonds. 

In  a  little  while  all  three  were  talking  confidentially  over  matters. 

The  young  lady  said  that  she  had  no  cash — owed  for  a  month’s 
board,  and  was  really  in  distress — and  that  her  only  hope  was  in 
being  able  to  get  something  out  of  the  diamonds — the  only  legacy  left 
her  by  her  mother. 

“  You  keep  the  diamonds,  miss,”  said  Charlie,  whose  sympathies 
were  touched,  “and  we’ll  put  up  $600  for  you.” 

“  Thanks!  Oh,  if  you  should  succeed  in  making  anything  for  me 
I’ll  be  the  most  grateful  creature  in  the  world!  Could  you  let  me  have 
some  money  now,  and  take  it  out  of  the  amount  you  advance  on  the 
diamonds?” 

“  Why,  yes,  of  course.  Will  $100  be  enough?” 

“Oh,  yes — the  half  of  that  would  be  more  than  enough,”  she  re¬ 
plied. 

Charlie  gave  her  $100,  and  then  told  her  to  keep  the  diamonds  and 
wear  them. 

“  But  you  will  have  no  security  if  I  do  that,”  she  said. 

“Your  word  is  security  for  all  we  put  up  for  you,  miss.” 

She  blushed  and  thanked  them  again.  Then  she  gave  them  her  ad¬ 
dress  and  went  away. 

“  What  shall  we  do  for  her,  Al?”  Charlie  asked.  “  She  is  our  first 
customer,  you  know.”  \ 

“She  must  be  made  a  winner  at  all  hazards,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Yes,  we’ll  look  out  for  her  interest  then.  Charge  her  the  regular 
commission  and  maybe  she  will  send  us  other  customers.” 

“Yes.  We  want  customers  to  help  us  build  up  a  business.  Hello! 
Here  comes  old  Morgan,  as  I’m  a  sinner!”  and  a  moment  or  two  later, 
Morgan,  Charlie’s  former  landlord,  entered  the  office  aDd  looked 
around  with  a  very  troubled  look  on  his  face. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

TURNING  THE  TABLES — THE  FIRST  CUSTOMER— THE  OLD  MILLIONAIRE. 

Both  Al  and  Charlie  looked  up  at  the  man  without  moving  or  say¬ 
ing  a  word.  They  were  waiting  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  before 
speaking  themselves. 

“  So  you  are  in  business  for  yourself,  eh?”  Morgan  finally  remarked. 

“  Yes,  we  are  in  business,”  replied  Charlie,  “  and  are  able  to  do 
business,  too.” 

“  So  I  have  heard.  I  didn’t  know  it  till  to-day.  Do  you  really  own 
the  mortgage  on  my  property?” 

“  Yes,  I  own  it,  and  want  the  principal,  which  will  be  due  with  in¬ 
terest  on  the  last  day  of  this  month.” 

“  The  principal!” 

“  Yes,  and  if  it  is  not  forthcoming,  foreclosure  proceedings  will  be 
commenced  the  next  day.”  \ 

Morgan  looked  hard  at  him  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  said: 

“  You  don’t  mean  that?” 

“  Yes,  I  do  mean  it.  I  bought  the  mortgage  for  the  verv  purpose 
of  being  able  to  talk  to  you  in  that  way.  You  know  the  reason  why 
as  well  as  I  do.” 
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Morgan  dropped  into  a  chair  and  glared  at  him. 

Charlie  saw  that  he  had  hit  him  hard,  and  could  not  repress  a  smile 
of  satisfaction  which  illumined  his  face. 

“You  are  even  with  me,”  said  Morgan,  after  a  pause. 

“No,  sir.  A  hundred  years  would  not  make  me  feel  satisfied,  for 
your  bruial  way  of  speaking  to  my  widowed  mother  will  never  be  for¬ 
gotten.” 

The  landlord  glared  at  him  in  amazement.  lie  had  never  dreamed 
that  the  boy  had  such  a  depth  of  feeling  as  he  now  displayed. 

“If  you  had  the  experience  in  dealing  with  tenants  that  I  have 
bad  you  would  talk  differently,”  he  finally  said. 

“I  am  sure  that  I  would  not,  sir,”  said  Charlie.  “My  mother 
bad  always  managed  to  pay  you  promptly,  and  never  gave  you  any 
trouble  whatever.  Because  she  did  not  have  the  money  in  the  house 
when  you  called  you  spoke  to  her  like  a  brute - ” 

Morgan  sprang  to  his  feet  with  an  angry  light  in  his  eyes,  and  ex¬ 
claimed: 

“I  did  not  come  here  to  be  insulted  by  a  boy.” 

“Perhaps  you  didn’t,”  said  Charlie,  very  coolly,  “  but  you  insulted 
the  boy’s  mother,  and  the  boy  is  going  to  get  even  with  you,  and  don’t 
you  fonret  it.  If  you  don’t  pay  up,  you’ll  find  that  the  law  will  take 
its  course,  that’s  all.  And  now  you  have  my  permission  to  get  out  of 
here.” 

Morgan  left  the  office  in  hot  haste.  He  was  afraid  his  indignation 
would  get  him  into  more  trouble. 

“I  have  had  my  revenge,”  said  Charlie  to  Al,  as  soon  as  Morgan 
was  gone. 

“Yes,  and  it’s  a  bitter  pill  for  him  to  swallow,  too.” 

“  Yes,  but  he’ll  have  to  swallow  it.  I  am  not  going  to  let  up  on  him 
for  a  single  moment.”  • 

“  It  may  teach  him  a  lesson  that  he’ll  remember,”  said  Al. 

“  Yes.  It  is  one  which  I  shall  never  forget,  I  am  sure.  I  hope  I 
shall  never  hate  any  human  being  as  I  hate  that  man.  He  wants  me 
to  let  up  on  him  in  that  assault  case,  but  I  won’t!” 

“  Of  course  not,”  and  Al  was  going  to  say  more,  when  a  stranger 
came  in  and  asked  if  Mr.  Day  was  in. 

“  That’s  my  name,  sir,”  said  Al.  “  What  can  I  do  for  you,  sir?” 

The  man  looked  at  him  in  a  surprised  sort  of  way  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  then  said: 

“  i  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Day,  of  the  firm  of  Day  &  Knight,  the 
brokers.” 

“  Yes.  I  am  the  broker  of  that  name,  and  this  is  Mr.  Knight,  my 
partner,”  replied  Al,  turning  toward  Charlie  as  he  spoke. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  two  boys  are  brokers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Gold  Exchange  in  New  York?” 

“  Yes,  sir.  We  do  business  in  the  gold  room  of  the  Gold  Exchange.” 

“  Weil,  I  am  very  glad  I  have  found  it  out  in  time.  Good-day,” 
and  the  stranger  bowed  himself  out  and  left  the  building. 

“  Hanged  if  we  haven’t  got  to  hire  some  old  idiot  to  sit  in  here  and 
act  as  a  figure-head  for  us,”  said  Al,  laughing. 

“  Yes,”  put  in  Charlie,  “and  we  want  one  about  one  hundred  years 
old,  too,  or  the  fools  won’t  think  him  old  enough  for  business.” 

“  I  wonder  who  he  was?”  said  Al,  thoughtfully. 

“  Don’t  know;  never  saw  him  before,”  returned  Charlie. 

“  He  may  have  been  sent  to  us  by  some  of  our  friends.” 

“  Then  he  wasn’t  much  of  a  customer  for  anybody.  Our  friends 
never  send  good  customers  to  anybody,  you  know.” 

“  True;  but  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  was  sent  here  by  some¬ 
body.” 

“  If  so  it  was  to  get  rid  of  an  old  crank.” 

They  were  still  talking  about  the  unknown  man  when  they  were  sur¬ 
prised  at  seeing  him  return. 

“I  say,  young  men,”  said  the  stranger.  “  I’ve  got  a  commission 
for  von,  and  I  don’t  want  it  known  that  I  am  having  anything  to  do 
with  you.  Understand?” 

“  No,  sir,”  said  Al,  “  I  don’t  understand.  We  don’t  "have  anything 
to  do  with  people  we  know  nothing  about.” 

“  Oh,  my  name  is  Marks.  I  was  sent  here  by  a  friend  of  mine  who 
did  not  tell  me  that  you  two  were  boys.  I  went  back  to  give  him  a 
piece  of  my  mind  for  the  joke  he  had  played  on  me.  It  was  then  that 
he  told  me  all  about  you.  There’s  good  stuff  in  you.  I  want  some¬ 
body  to  buy  and  sell  for  me  without  people  knowing  it.  1  know  of  a 
ring  which  is  being  formed  to  buy  gold  and  make  a  corner.  I  want 


$5,000,000  bought  on  the  quiet  for  me,  and  my  friend  tells  me  that 
you  are  just  the  ones  to  do  it.” 

Al  and  Charlie  had  both  heard  of  Job  Marks,  the  eccentric  old  mil¬ 
lionaire,  but  had  never  seen  him  before. 

“  Mr.  Marks,”  said  Al,  “  we  have  been  in  business  for  ourselves  but 
a  few  weeks,  but  in  that  time  we  have  been  very  successful.  If  you 
wish  us  to  execute  any  orders  for  you,  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  do 
so.” 

“Yes,  of  course.  Here’s  a  check  for  $5,000  000  at  my  bankers. 
Go  in  to-morrow  and  buy  gold  with  it  and  sell  it  only  when  I  tell  you 
to,”  and  he  gave  Al  his  check  for  the  amount  mentioned. 

The  next  moment  he  was  gone. 

Al  looked  at  the  check. 

He  could  not  believe  his  senses. 

“I  don’t  believe  it’s  genuine,”  said  Charlie. 

“  I  can  very  soon  find  out,”  remarked  Al,  looking  up  at  the  clock  on 
the  wall.  “I’ll  run  over  to  the  bank  with  it,”  and  he  put  ou  his  hat 
and  hurried  out  of  the  office  with  the  check  in  his  hand. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  came  back  looking  pale  and  excited. 

“  What’s  the  matter?”  Charlie  asked.  “  Anything  wrong?” 

“No.  The  check  is  genuine.” 

They  both  sat  down  and  gazed  at  each  other. 

“  I  don’t  understand  it,”  said  Charlie  after  a  pause  of  some  mo¬ 
ments. 

“  Nor  can  I,”  remarked  Al.  / 

“  Well,  we’ll  obey  orders,  anyhow,”  Charlie  added. 

“  Yes,  of  course.  That’s  what  we  have  to  do.” 

“  Now,  remember;  we  are  not  to  utter  a  word  about  this  to  a  living 
soul,  you  understand?” 

“  I  understand.” 

That  evening  the  two  young  brokers  remained  together  at  Charlie’s 
home,  and  the  next  morning  Al  went  into  the  gold  room  and  began 
very  quietly  to  buy  all  the  gold  that  offered.  Two  other  brokers  were 
doing  the  same  thing.  Al  kept  out  of  their  way  so  as  not  to  let  them 
see  that  he  was  particularly  interested.  In  an  hour  he  had  bought 
nearly  $2,000,000  worth  of  gold,  but  from  so  many  different  ones  that 
he  was  not  suspected  of  being  a  large  buyer. 

But  he  kept  steadily  on,  and  when  he  had  bought  $2,000,000  more 
the  price  began  to  go  up.  The  syndicate,  represented  by  two  well- 
known  brokers,  bought  rapidly,  which  seemed  to  boom  the  market 
to  such  a  degree  that  Al  had  to  pay  a  cent  more  for  his  last  mill¬ 
ion  than  for  the  other  four. 

When  the  day’s  business  was  over  the  transactions  became  known, 
and  the  price  of  gold  went  up  like  a  rocket. 

Day  &  Knight,  the  youngest  firm  in  the  street,  had  bought  $5,000,- 
000  worth  of  gold  and  paid  the  cash  for  it — a  fact  that  staggered 
the  old  brokers.  The  two  syndicate  brokers  had  bought  $8,000,000. 

When  the  Gold  Exchange  opened  the  next  day  gold  had  advanced 
five  points.  Al  had  invested  all  the  money  of  the  firm  the  day  before, 
as  well  as  that  of  Miss  Ashworth,  and  now  their  all  was  embarked  in 
the  venture. 

The  excitement  grew,  and  the  street  was  full  of  all  sorts  of  ru¬ 
mors.  Al  was  watched  by  hundreds  of  brokers,  all  eager  to  find 
out  whom  he  was  acting  for. 

But  he  was  as  silent  as  the  Sphinx.  Up  went  the  price  of  gold 
till  ten  points  were  reached. 

The  syndicate  was  still  buying,  but  the  price  seemed  to  waver, 
as  if  too  heavy  to  ascend  any  higher. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  YOUNG  FIRM  BATTLES  WITH  A  SYNDICATE. 

Al  went  out  to  lunch  at  the  most  exciting  moments  of  the  day  in 
the  gold  room. 

Scores  of  brokers  followed  to  see  whom  he  came  in  contact  with. 
Broker  Sharpe  came  up  and  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  saying: 

“  Well,  my  lad,  you’re  a  full-fledged  bird,  I  see.” 

“  1  really  don’t  know  whether  I  am  or  not,”  he  replied. 

“  The  boys  think  you  are,  at  any  rate.  Who  are  you  buying  Tor, 
anyway?” 
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“  I  am  buying  for  Day  &  Knight,1’  was  the  quiet  reply. 

“  Oh,  I  understand  all  that,”  and  Sharpe  laughed. 

“You  do!  Then  why  ask  questions  about  things  you  know  all 
about?” 

Sharpe  whistled,  and  said: 

“  Go  it,  Al!  Keep  your  mouth  shut,  and  look  out  for  the  crash!” 

They  parted,  and  Al,  when  he  had  leisurely  finished  his  lunch,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  gold  room  to  find  that  the  syndicate  was  holding  the 
market  up  by  still  steadily  buying. 

One  of  the  brokers  came  round  where  he  was,  and  sung  out  his  bid 
for  gold. 

“  How  much  do  you  want  at  that  figure?”  Al  asked. 

“  One  million — two — five  millions,”  was  the  reply.  “  Any  amount 
you  have  to  sell.” 

<f  I  accept  your  offer— five  millions,”  said  Al,  very  quietly,  making 
a  memoranda  of  the  transaction. 

The  syndicate  broker  paled  slightly  as  he  made  a  memoranda  also, 
and  Al  turned  and  left  the  Exchange. 

Such  a  slump  staggered  the  syndicate.  The  bears  howled,  and  gold 
came  tumbliug  with  a  terrific  crash. 

Half  an  hour  later  millionaire  Marks  rushed  into  Day  &  Knight’s 
office,  bis  face  white  as  a  sheet,  exclaiming: 

“  Sell  me  out,  quick!  The  market  has  gone  to  pieces.” 

“  You  are  too  late,  sir,”  said  Al. 

“  Too  late!  What  do  you  mean?  Sell  me  out!  I  soy — run  quick!” 

“  I  sold  out  at  the  top  of  the  market  a  half  tour  ago,”  said  Al, 
“  and  have  nothing  more  to  sell.  You  are  in  half  a  million  on  the 
deal.” 

The  old  millionaire  dropped  into  a  chair,  took  out  his  handkerchief 
and  mopped  the  cold  perspiration  from  his  brow. 

Then  he  sprang  up  and  grabbed  Al’s  hand. 

“  You  have  taught  me  a  lesson,  young  man,  old  as  I  am,”  he  said. 
“I  told  you  to  hold  on  to  that  gold  till  I  fold  you  to  sell.  You  sold 
oat  without  orders  and  saved  me.  I  am  your  friend  forever  after 
this.”  ! 

“  Thanks,  sir.  You  are  just  the  sort  of  friend  we  want,”  returned 
Al.  “  But  won’t  you  please  tell  us  how  you  came  to  give  us  such  a 
big  commission?” 

“  Yes.  I  believe  in  luck.  I  heard  a  broker  say  you  two  were  the 
youngest’firm  on  the  street,  and  the  luckiest.  But  I  didn’t  think  you 
were  boys.  He  said  you  were  square  all  the  way  through.  I  was  ask¬ 
ed  to  go  into  the  syndicate,  but  declined,  and  afterward  agreed.  But 
they  wouldn’t  let  me  in  then,  so  I  came  to  you.  That’s  how  it  came 
about.  I’ll  go  now,  and  you  can  send  me  a  statement  to-morrow,” 
and  he  arose  and  left  the  office  without  ceremony. 

The  syndicate  lost  money  by  the  crash,  as  nearly  half  they  bought 
was  at  the  increased  price.  Al  and  Charlie  made  a  half  million  for 
Marks,  $40,000  for  themselves,  and  $600  for  the  young  lady  with  the 
diamonds.  They  had  bought  for  her  on  a  margin  of  ten  per  cent., 
hence  a  doubling  of  her  capital. 

A  note  was  sent  to  her  informing  her  of  her  good  fortune,  and  early 
the  next  morning  she  was  on  hand  thanking  them  for  her  success. 

“  That  is  enough  to  take  care  of  me  for  more  than  a  year,” 
she  said,  her  face  beaming  with  smiles.  “  I  don’t  need  any  of  it  now, 
thanks  to  your  kindness.  I  owe  you  $100.  Take  that  out,  and  use 
the  $500  forme  again — if  you  will.” 

“  We  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  do  so,”  said  Charlie.  “  You  were 
our  first  customer.  You  brought  us  our  good  luck.  We  would  like 
to  keep  your  name  on  our  books  as  long  as  we  do  business.” 

“  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  have  my  name  there,’*  she  replied. 

“  And  I  would  like  to  have  you  and  my  sister  know  each  other, 
too,”  Charlie  added.  “  May  I  bring  her  to  see  you?” 

“  Yes.  I  should  be  delighted  to  know  her.” 

She  went  away,  Charlie  accompanying  her  out  to  the  Broadway 
stage. 

“  Charlie,”  said  Al,  when  the  former  returned,  “you  are  stuck.” 

“  How?  What’s  wrong?”  and  Charlie  looked  surprisedly  at  him. 

“  Dead  stuck  on  May  Ashworth,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Oh!”  and  they  both  laughed. 

“  Business,  you  know,”  remarked  Charlie,  after  a  few  moments’ 
pause. 

“  Yes,  of  course,  and  very  important  business  at  that,”  returned  Al. 
“  It’s  all  right;  go  ahead.” 

The  next  day  they  settled  up  with  Marks,  the  millionaire,  who  said: 


“  Now,  if  you  want  any  money  at  any  time,  young  men,  corne  to  me, 
and  you  shall  have  it  at  legal  rates.  Old  Marks  is  not  the  man  to  go 
back  on  his  friends.” 

“  Thanks,  sir,”  said  Al.  “  We  may  call  on  you  very  soon.” 

“  Call  any  time  you  please,”  said  the  old  man,  turning  and  leaving 
the  office.  /  1 

The  two  young  brokers  grasped  each  other’s  hand  the  moment  the 
old  man  was  gone. 

“  Good  luck,  eh?”  exclaimed  Al. 

“  I  should  smile,”  returned  Charlie,  smiling  all  over  his  face. 

Broker  Sharpe  came  in  a  few  minutes  later,  and  said: 

“  See  here.  You  fellows  have  not  treated  me  right.  I  backed  you 
when  you  hadn’t  a  dollar.  I  think  you  should  have  given  me  a  chance 
to  make  something  out  of  that  flurry.*’ 

“  Mr.  Sharpe,”  said  Al,  “  the  pointer  was  not  ours.  It  would  have 
been  dishonorable  in  us  to  give  it  away  to  another.” 

“  Yes,  that’s  so.  I  never  thought  of  that.  It’s  all  right,”  and  the 
big  broker,  who  did  not  have  very  scrupulous  notions  of  honor, 
laughed  and  added : 

“  lTou  thrashed  that  syndicate  out  of  their  boots,  and  the  men  on 
the  street  say  you  are  climbing  right  straight  up  to  the  top  of  the 
heap.” 

“  Well,  I  hope  we  are,”  said  Charlie.  “  Is  it  true  that  Ryerson  was 
nipped?” 

“  They  say  he  wae  caught  to  the  tune  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  but 
I  don’t  know  how  true  it  is.” 

“  I  know  that  he  bought  heavily  with  the  syndicate,”  said  Al,  “  but 
to  what  extent  I  don’t  know.” 

“  Well,  it’s  good  news  for  me,”  remarked  Charlie. 

“My  partner  is  a  good  hater,  you  see,”  said  Al,  smiling. 

“  Yes,  I  see  he  is,”  remarked  Sharpe,  as  he  rose  to  leave.  “  Don’t 
forget  to  give  me  a  pointer  when  you  have  any  on  hand.” 

“  You  may  rest  assured  that  we  shall  not  forget  our  obligations  to 
you,”  said  Al.  “  You  gave  us  our  first  backing,  you  know,  and  sent 
us  our  first  customer.” 

“  Your  first  customer!  Who  was  he,  I’d  like  to  know?” 

“  Miss  Ashworth.” 

“  Ah!  yes.  Did  you  do  anything  for  her?” 

“  Yes.  She  came  out  $600  in  that  big  flurry  day  before  yesterday.” 

“Good!  I’m  glad  to  hear  that.” 

Sharpe  then  left  and  Al  and  Charlie  sat  at  their  desks  adding  up 
figures  in  which  they  were  deeply  interested. 

“  Al,”  said  Charlie,  “I  am  going  to  spend  some  of  my  money.” 

“  What  for,  Charlie?”  Al  asked. 

“  I  am  going  to  buy  a  set  of  diamonds  each  for  my  mother  and 
sister.  They  never  wore  any  in  their  lives.” 

“  Good!  That  would  be  an  investment,  not  spending.” 

“  Yes,  so  it  would.” 

That  evening  Charlie  astonished  his  mother  and  sigter  by  present¬ 
ing  them  with  a  set  of  elegant  diamonds  for  each,  saying: 

“  I  want  you  both  to  wear  them  all  the  time.  One  more  stroke  of 
good  luck  and  you  shall  have  a  home  of  your  own  and  a  carriage.” 

They  both  hugged  and  kissed  him.  He  was  the  happiest  boy  in 
New  York,  for  he  had  made  his  mother  and  sister  happy. 

A  few  days  later  Charlie  met  Ryerson,  his  former  employer,  in  front 
of  the  Stock  Exchange.  He  smiled  as  he  saw  the  haggard  face  of  the 
heartless  broker. 

Ryerson  glared  at  him  as  though  he  were  a  rattlesnake,  and  moved 
aside  to  let  him  pass.  But  not  a  word  passed  between  them. 

“  He  is  hard  hit,”  said  Charlie  to  himself  as  he  walked  away. 
“  Well,  he  hit  me  hard  once  upon  a  time,  and  it  has  ccme  back  to 
him.  Hello,  Speck!” 

“  Hello,  Charlie!”  exclaimed  a  youth,  hurrying  up  from  Broad  street. 
“  I  hear  you’re  high  pie  now.” 

“  Yes,  I’m  high  pie,”  said  Charlie,  laughing.  “  What  are  you?” 

“  A  crumb  under  the  table,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Why  don’t:  you  come  out  from  under  the  table?” 

“  Can’t  do  it.  Ain’t  got  the  tin.” 

“  Get  a  pointer  and  come  to  me  and  I’ll  look  after  the  tin.” 

“  Will  you  now?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Honest  Indian?” 

“  Yes.” 

“Good  enough,”  and  “Speck”  hurried  ofl  on  his  errand. 
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Joe  Mills  was  such  a  small  runt,  though  as  old  as  Charlie,  that 
the  boys  called  him  “Speck.”  He  was  a  messenger  in  a  Broad 
street  broker’s  office,  and  a  frieud  of  Al  and  Charlie’s.  His  pay 
was  five  dollars  per  week. 

He  had  not  left  Charlie  five  minutes  ere  he  came  back,  followed  by 
the  junior  partner  of  the  firm  he  worked  for,  who  angrily  exclaimed: 

“You  are  discharged!  You  stopped  to  speak  to  that  young  pi¬ 
rate,  Knight.  Don’t  you  ever  enter  our  office  again.” 

“Come  to  my  office,”  said  Charlie.  “  The  ‘  pirate  ’  will  take  care 
of  you.  Come  away  from  the  hog.” 

“Hog!  hog!”  exclaimed  the  broker.  “Take  that!  blast  you!” 


CHAPTER  X. 

HOW  DAY  AND  KNIGHT  WORKED  TOGETHER. 

Charlie’s  retort  stung  the  broker  to  the  quick,  and  the  latter 
sprang  forward  and  gave  him  a  resounding  slap  in  the  face. 

Quick  as  a  flash,  Charlie  gave  him  one  on  the  nose,  and  drew  an 
abundant  flow  of  “  claret.”  But  he  would  have  fared  badly  at  the 
bands  of  the  broker  had  not  young  Speck  sung  out: 

“  Here  comes  the  cop!” 

The  broker  was  suddenly  awakened  to  the  fact  that  he  had  disgraced 
himself  by  striking  a  boy  but  half  his  size  and  years.  He  wheeled 
round,  and  clapping  a  handkerchief  to  his  bleeding  proboscis,  hastily 
entered  the  office  of  a  friend,  near  whose  door  the  incident  occurred. 

Charlie  was  hopping  mad.  He  was  about  to  run  up  the  stairs  after 
his  assailant,  though  he  knew  he  was  no  match  for  him  in  an  en¬ 
counter  of  that  kind,  when  he  saw  Al  coming  down  the  street. 

“  Al!”  he  called  to  him. 

Al  went  over  to  him. 

Quite  a  crowd  had  collected,  for  a  number  had  witnessed  the  un¬ 
provoked  assault  on  the  young  broker. 

“  What’s  the  matter?”  he  asked. 

‘  “I’ve  been  licked  by  a  man  twice  my  size.  He’s  up-stairs  there. 
Come  up  and  help  me  get  satisfaction.” 

Al  needed  no  more.  He  was  bound  to  stand  by  his  partner  under 
all  circumstances. 

“All  right,”  he  said.  “  Pitch  in,  I’m  with  you.” 

Charlie  bounded  up  the  stairs  with  Al  close  behind  him. 

He  opened  the  door  and  walked  into  the  office  where  his  assailant 
had  taken  refuge  to  escape  the  policeman. 

Al  closed  the  door  and  locked  it. 

Then  they  both  went  for  the  cowardly  broker. 

He  defended  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  and  for  a  time  kept  them 
at  bay.  But  they  closed  in  on  him  at  last,  got  him  down  on  the  floor, 
and  gave  him  one  of  the  worst  poundings  he  had  ever  received  in  all 
bis  life. 

They  blackened  his  eyes,  knocked  out  a  few  teeth,  and  gave  him 
bruises  that  required  a  residence  of  four  days  in  an  up-town  hospital  to 
cure. 

Then  they  let  up  on  him. 

“  Now,  figure  up  the  profit  and  loss  on  that  deal,”  suggested  Charlie 
to  him,  as  he  left  the  office. 

A  crowd  wa3  on  the  stairs  as  they  came  out,  and  a  policeman  tried 
to  disperse  it.  The  two  young  brokers  got  through,  however,  and 
made  their  way  back  to  the  office. 

“  What  in  thunder  was  the  matter,  Charlie?”  Al  asked,  when  they 
reached  their  office. 

Charlie  explained  the  trouble. 

“  Why,  what  a  gall  that  fellow  has!”  Al  exclaimed.  “  I’ll  bet  he 
has  been  squeezed,  and  lays  the  blame  to  us.” 

“  Of  course.  Some  of  those  big  brokers  have  got  the  idea  in  their 
heads  that  because  we  are  but  boys  in  years  they  can  kick  and  cuff  us 
about  as  they  please.  I  want  ’em  to  understand  that  we  work  togeth¬ 
er  on  that  racket,  and  that  the  firm  can  lick  any  one  broker  in  New 
York.  Maybe  they  will  keep  their  hands  off  us  when  they  have  found 
that  out.”  * 

Al  laughed  and  said: 

“  Yes.  They  will  understand  that  after  this.  I  wonder  if  he  will 
hare  us  arrested?” 


“  I  don’t  know  and  don’t  care  if  he  does.  I  won’t  take  any  more 
cuffs  from  any  of  them.” 

“  Bully!  That’s  the  pluck  that  wins.” 

The  broker  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  on  the  way  declared  that 
he  would  not  make  any  charge  against  the  two  boys. 

Sharpe  heard  of  the  encounter  and  came  up  to  see  them  about  it. 
When  he  heard  the  particulars  he  declared  that  he  would  have  given 
$1,000  to  have  been  a  witness  of  the  scrap  in  that  room. 

“  I  know  the  fellow  well,”  he  said.  “  You  gave  him  just  what  he 
deserved.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  one  of  the 
most  unscrupulous  of  the  lot.  I  think  he  must  have  been  squeezed 
the  other  day,  and  the  thought  that  a  couple  of  boys  had  squeezed 
him  made  him  lose  control  of  himself. 

“  Very  probable,”  said  Al.  “  But  if  he  was  he  must  seek  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  some  other  way  than  kicking  and  cuffing  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Day  &  Knight.  That  won’t  do,  you  know.” 

“  Of  course  not,  or  we’d  all  be  lighting  nearly  every  day.  But  look 
here  now,  boys,  when  you  have  any  more  pointers,  don’t  forget  that  I 
am  ready  to  join  you  in  working  it  for  all  it's  worth.” 

“  You  may  rest  assured  that  we  look  upon  you  almost  as  a  member 
of  the  firm,”  said  Charlie,  “  and  when  we  have  a  pointer  of  our  own, 
we  shall  be  sure  to  share  it  with  you.” 

Sharpe  was  about  to  leave  the  office,  when  a  messenger  boy  came 
with  a  note  for  Day  &  Knight.  Al  took  it,  and  saw  that  it  was  from 
Marks,  the  millionaire.  He  lay  the  envelope  on  the  desk  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  read  the  note. 

Sharpe  saw  the  handwriting  on  the  back  of  the  envelope  and  recog¬ 
nized  it  instantly. 

“  Just  say  ‘  All  right!’  ”  said  Al  to  the  messenger  boy,  who  turned 
and  left  the  office. 

“  The  secret  is  safe  with  me,”  said  Sharpe,  taking  up  the  envelope 
and  looking  at  it.  “  I  know  that  hand.  It  is  Marks’.  He  was  be¬ 
hind  you  the  other  day.  It’s  all  right.  He  has  plenty  of  cold  cash, 
but  how  did  you  get  him?” 

“  We  didn’t  get  him,”  said  Al.  “  He  got  us,  and  is  more  than  sat¬ 
isfied  with  our  work.” 

“  Of  course  he  is.  How  could  he  be  otherwise?  You  have  got  a 
big  chance  now,  my  lads,  and  should  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.” 

“  We  are  on  the  lookout  for  sunshiny  days,”  quietly  remarked  Al. 
“  But  we  have  to  keep  our  whether  eye  open  all  the  time  for  squalls.” 

“  Yes.” 

Sharpe  lingered  for  some  time,  half  hoping  that  Al  or  Charlie  would 
say  something  about  the  contents  of  the  old  millionaire’s  note  to 
them.  But  they  did  not  mention  it,  and  he  finally  went  away  without 
hearing  anything  more  of  it. 

Of  course  the  matter  of  the  fight  got  into  all  the  city  papers,  and  the 
bullying  broker  caught  it  on  all  sides.  “Speck,”  the  messenger  boy, 
who  was  the  innocent  cause  of  all  the  trouble,  came  in  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  with  copies  of  the  papers  that  made  mention  of  the  affair. 

“  Don’t  they  give  it  to  him,  though  ?”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  laid  the 
papers  on  the  desk  before  Al. 

“  What  was  the  matter  in  their  office,  Speck?”  Al  asked  of  the  mes¬ 
senger  boy. 

“  Oh,  they  got  nipped  the  other  day,  and  wanted  to  get  satisfaction 
out  of  somebody,  I  suppose,”  replied  the  youth. 

“  Yes,  just  as  I  supposed.  Well,  now  look  here.  We  are  going 
to  give  you  a  place  here  with  us.  But  you  must  understand  that  we 
know  how  to  run  our  business,  and  that  you  are  not  supposed  to  know 
anything  about  it.  If  any  man  asks  you  anything  about  the  business 
of  this  office  you  are  to  know  nothing  whatever  about  it.  You  must 
never  mention  the  name  of  any  man  who  comes  here  to  do  business 
with  us.  Auswer  no  questions  that  any  broker  may  put  to  you  about 
who  comes  to  our  office,  or  what  business  we  do.  If  you  don’t  think 
you  can  do  that  you  had  better  not  work  for  us,  for  we  shall  discharge 
you  the  moment  we  hear  of  any  violation  of  your  instructions.” 

“  I’ll  be  as  mum  as  a  clam,”  said  Speck,  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
business  air  of  the  young  broker. 

“  Of  course.  Another  thing  you  must  be  particular  about— when 
we  send  you  on  an  errand  with  a  note  of  any  kind  let  no  one  see  it 
but  the  one  it  is  addressed  to,  unless  we  so  instruct  you.  Do  you 
understand  that?” 

“Yes.” 

“Very  well.  That’s  enough  for  the  present,”  and  Al  turned  to 
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write  some  letters,  whilst  Speck  took  the  seat  which  had  been  as¬ 
signed  him  by  Charlie. 

The  note  the  old  millionaire  had  sent  to  Day  &  Knight  was  one 
of  the  deepest  importance  to  them.  He  had  again  been  approached 
by  parties  eager  to  form  a  syndicate  to  purchase  gold  for  a  rise. 
This  time  all  the  big  capitalists  were  to  be  included  so  that  success 
would  naturally  follow. 

“So  then,”  muttered  Al  to  himself,  “they  are  going  to  try  it 
again,  are  they?  The  geese!  Don’t  they  know  that  gold  is  slowly 
but  surely  drifting  back  to  a  level  with  the  greenback?  Uncle  Sam 
is  as  good  as  gold  any  time,  and  it’s  only  a  question  of  time  when 
his  paper  will  be  as  good  as  the  yellow  coin.  Well,  if  that  syndi¬ 
cate  does  start  I'll  see  if  I  can’t  sell  them  some  gold  to  help  ’em 
along.  Maybe  Mr.  Marks  would  like  us  to  try  ’em  again,”  and  then 
he  and  Charlie  retired  to  their  little  iuuer  office  to  consult  together 
over  the  news  given  in  the  note  sent  in  by  the  old  millionaire. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A  GREAT  BUBBLE  BURSTS. 

Two  days  later  Broker  Sharpe  came  in  and  held  a  short,  hurried 
talk  with  Al.  Charlie  was  out  on  the  street  somewhere,  and  Speck 
had  gone  on  an  errand. 

“  Al,  my  boy,  I  have  a  pointer  for  you,”  said  Sharpe,  in  low  earnest 
tones. 

“  What  is  it?” 

“  I  am  going  into  a  corner  to  buy  gold,  with  a  dozen  others,  where 
we’ll  have  at  least  $50,000,000  in  cold  cash.  Gold  will  go  up  forty  or 
fifty  poiuts.  I  have  the  right  to  let  you  in.  How  much  can  you  put 
in?” 

“  Not  a  cent,”  was  the  reply. 

Sharpe  was  amazed. 

“  Money  locked  up?”  he  asked. 

“  No,  but  I  am  preparing  to  sell  gold  to  the  syndicate  when  the 
price  reaches  a  certain  point.” 

“  Ah!  You  know  of  it,  then?” 

“  Yes,  two  or  three  days  ago.” 

Sharpe  scratched  his  head. 

He  didn’t  know  what  to  say  or  do. 

“  Better  not  go  into  that,  Mr.  Sharpe,”  said  Al.  “  Gold  can’t  stay 
up,  you  know.  It’s  bound  to  find  its  level  in  spite  of  all  the  syndi¬ 
cates  in  th«  world.  No  matter  to  what  price  it  may  be  forced,  it  will 
tumble  with  a  crash  when  you  begin  to  unload.” 

The  big  broker  was  silent. 

Was  it  possible  that  he  was  listening  to  advice  from  the  boy  broker? 
It  really  looked  that  way  to  him. 

What  was  he  to  do? 

To  leave  the  syndicate  would  have  a  tendency  to  injure  him  with 
the  members  of  it,  and  he  said  so. 

Al  laughed  and  said: 

“  Every  member  of  it  would  scoop  your  bank  account  if  he  could. 
One’s  best  friend  in  Wall  street  is  his  bank  account.” 

“  Yes,  that’s  so.  I’ll  draw  out  of  the  combine,  but  can’t  take  any 
band  in  the  deal  one  way  or  the  other.” 

“  Why  not?  I  knew  of  it  even  before  you  did,  unless  you  started  it 
yourself.  Drop  out,  and  let  me  buy  for  you.  I  am  going  to  work  it 
for  all  it’s  worth.” 

“  I’ll  do  it,”  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  from  that  time  Al  and  the 
big  broker  had  made  their  arrangements  for  the  struggle. 

The  next  day  Al  was  out  on  the  street  and  in  the  gold  room  buying 
all  the  gold  he  could  get  hold  of  at  ruling  prices. 

So  quickly  did  he  work  that  the  news  of  his  big  purchases  did  not 
get  into  the  papers.  Two  days  later  he  had  bought  in  all  about 
$8,000,000  in  gold,  and  that  without  causing  it  to  advance  more  than 
one-quarter  of  one  per  cent. 

The  syndicate  waited  a  week  before  beginning  to  buy. 

They  had  several  brokers  at  work,  and  on  the  second  day  gold  be¬ 
gan  to  advance.  Then  those  who  held  gold  came  forward  to  sell. 

By  that  means  the  price  was  kept  down  for  several  days. 


But  by  and  by  the  hoarded  gold  was  exhausted,  and  then  the  price 
went  up  with  great  bounds. 

Up,  up  it  went,  and  the  brokers  became  wild  with  excitement. 

Some  pulled  their  hair  and  swore  at  their  ill-luck  in  having  sold 
out  the  day  before,  and  went  iu  and  bought  for  the  rise  of  the  mor¬ 
row. 

In  the  meantime  Al  was  forgotten  in  the  hurry  and  excitement. 
Broker  Ryerson  was  there  buying  for  the  syndicate. 

“  Are  you  buying  or  selling?”  he  asked  of  Al. 

“  Neither.  I  am  watching  the  fools,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Oh,  looking  for  company,  are  you?” 

“  No — the  house  is  full  of  ’em.” 

The  surging  crowd  separated  them  and  Al  saw  no  more  of  him 
that  day. 

Two  days  more  passed  and  the  price  of  gold  had  gone  up  till  it 
looked  as  though  a  panic  was  going  to  burst  upon  the  street.  Al 
was  in  the  gold  room  and  said  to  Ryerson: 

“  I  have  $8,000,000  in  gold.  Don’t  you  want  it?” 

Ryerson  turned  pale,  and  asked: 

“  Are  you  telling  the  truth?” 

“  Did  you  ever  know  me  to  tell  a  lie?  If  your  syndicate  doesn’t  want 
it  I’ll  put  it  On  the  market.” 

Ryerson  knew  that  the  syndicate  would  have  to  buy  to  keep  the 
market  where  it  was.  He  hastened  to  see  the  other  broker,  and,  after 
a  short  consultation,  the  whole  pile  was  sold  at  the  ruling  price  that 
day,  and  Al  had  made  two  millions  for  his  clients. 

Then  he  hastened  out  of  the  gold  room  to  return  to  his  office;  but 
ere  he  got  there  he  heard  that  the  whole  syndicate  was  tottering.  He 
made  for  the  bank  with  the  check  which  had  been  given  him  and  got 
it  certified. 

Then  he  was  safe. 

The  bank  was  responsible  for  it  after  certification. 

When  three  o’clock  came  the  street  was  full  of  a  rumor  that  the 
Government  had  decided  to  break  the  market  by  throwing  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  gold  into  the  street.  On  the  opening  of  the  exchange  the  next 
morning  gold  came  tumbling  down  like  an  immense  top-heavy  fabric. 

Hundreds  were  ruined  in  an  hour.  But  Day  &  Knight  viewed  the 
scene  with  an  equanimity  that  was  exasperating  to  those  whose  all 
was  melting  away  with  the  minutes  that  flew  by. 

Old  Murks  came  down-town  and  saw  Charlie. 

“  Did  you  sell  in  time?”  he  asked  with  baled  breath. 

“At  the  top  of  the  market,”  the  young  broker  replied. 

“Good,  good,”  the  old  man  ejaculated,  rubbing  his  hands  gleefully* 
“  You  boys  were  born  lucky.” 

“  Better  be  born  lucky  than  rich,  I’ve  often  heard  said,”  remarked 
Charlie. 

“  Yes,  yes,  and  it’s  a  true  saying,  too,”  the  old  man  returned. 
“  Where  is  yonr  partner?” 

“  Over  at  the  Gold  Exchange,  I  believe.” 

“  Well,  it’s  all  right.  It’s  all  right,  I  guess,”  and  the  old  man  weni 
out  rubbing  his  hands  with  gleeful  satisfaction. 

Over  in  the  gold  room  Broker  Sharpe  came  up  with  Al,  and  said: 

“  You  were  right.  The  yellow  metal  is  coming  down,  and  many  n 
man  is  being  crushed  under  it.  Just  look  at  Ryerson  over  there.  Hts 
face  is  ashen-hued  in  color.” 

So  it  was. 

His  fortune  was  slipping  from  his  grasp,  and  he  was  powerless  to 
stop  it. 

Al  looked  at  him  and  their  eyes  met. 

He  dashed  toward  him  with  the  shriek  of  a  madman,  aud  hissed: 

“  You  have  done  this!” 

“  I  didn’t!”  cried  Al  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  in  order  to  be  heard  In 
the  pandemonium  around  him. 

“  You  did!”  and  the  frantic  broker  would  have  struck  him,  but  for 
the  interference  of  Sharpe.  The  next  moment  he  hastened  out  of  the 
room  like  one  bereft  of  reason. 

“  It’s  hard  on  some  of  them,”  remarked  Al. 

“  Yes,”  said  Sharpe,  “and  but  for  you  I’d  have  been  one  of  the  un- 
fortunates.  I  shall  never  seek  to  boom  anything  again.” 

“  It  pays  better  to  let  somebody  else  do  that,”  remarked  Al.  “  At 
least,  that’s  been  my  short  experience  in  Wall  street.” 

“  I  believe  you.  It’s  best  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  about  business  In 
Wall  street,  either,”  remarked  Sharpe.  “  One  good  deal  every  three 
months  is  enough  to  make  a  man  rich.” 
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“  Yes.  You’ve  made  a  fortune  to-day.” 

'*  So  I  have;  but  such  a  Doom  as  this  comes  but  once  or  twice  in  a 
hfe-ume.” 

\\  hen  A1  left  the  gold  room  Sharpe  dared  not  go  out  with  him,  lest 
members  of  the  syndicate  should  think  he  was  leagued  with  him  in  the 
transactions  of  the  day. 

“  I’ll  see  you -to-morrow,”  he  whispered  to  him  as  they  parted. 

Over  in  his  office  he  and  Charlie  held  a  jubilee.  They  had  doubled 
their  own  capital,  and  the  $500  belonging  to  Miss  Ashworth  had 
grown  to  $1,000  under  the  skillful  management  of  Charlie. 

“  It  is  the  best  luck  that  ever  fell  to  brokers,”  said  Charlie. 

“  Yes,  it  makes  our  fortune  sure,  and - Hello!  Come  in,  Mr. 

Greene!”  and  they  both  sprang  up  to  welcome  a  well-known  bauker 
on  Broad  street. 

Mr.  Greene  was  a  stout,  florid  man  of  something  over  fifty  years  of 
age,  who  usually  dressed  neat  and  tidy  at  all  times. 

“  Did  you  know  that  Urquhart  has  committed  suicide?”  the  banker 
asked. 

“  No!*  exclaimed  both.  44  When?” 

“  Not  twenty  minutes  since.  I  came  in  to  ask  you  one  question. 
Will  you  answer  it?” 

“  We  can  tell  you  that  when  we  have  heard  the  question,”  said  Al, 
who  spoke  for  the  firm. 

44  So  you  can.  I  want  very  much  to  know  if  you  had  any  knowledge 
of  that  syndicate  before  it  commenced  its  operations?” 

“  Yes;  and  it  came  to  us  in  a  legitimate  way.  It  was  rumored  on 
the  street  several  days  before  it  began  work,  and  we  acted  accord¬ 
ingly.” 

“  Did  you  do  any  buying  for  Sharpe?” 

“  That  is  inquiring  into  our  private  business,”  said  Al. 

“  Yes,  so  it  is.  But  I  am  forced  to  do  so  all  the  same.” 

“  And  honor  compels  us  to  decline  to  answer  all  such  questions,”  re¬ 
turned  Al.  “  We  have  several  patrons  who  lend  us  money  whenever 
we  need  it.  We  shall  have  no  need  to  borrow  money  in  the  future,  I 
hope.  Another  boom  like  the  one  which  burst  to-day  would  enable  us 
to  retire  from  business  before  we  are  old  enough  to  vote.” 

The  banker  smiled  and  said: 

44  If  you  have  occasion  to  do  so,  give  me  a  call.  We  have  a  goodly 
sum  by  us  at  all  times.” 

‘‘Thanks.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  do  business  without  borrowing  in 
the  future.  Yet  if  we  should  have  need  of  more  than  we  have,  we 
shall  not  hesitate  to  call  on  you.” 

The  banker  went  away,  and  then  Al  turned  to  Charlie  and  remarked: 

“They  must  be  after  Sharpe,  thinking  he  betrayed  the  secrets  of 
the  syndicate.” 

“Yes,  it  looks  that  way,”  and  Charlie  smiled.  “  But  it  won’t  do 
’em  any  good.” 

“Of  course  not.  But  they  want  revenge  on  somebody,  I  suppose. 
They  will  keep  an  eye  on  us  when  they  go  into  another  combine  like 
that  hereafter.” 

“  Quite  likely.  You  can  just  bet  your  sweet  life  that  they  won’t 
forget  us  when  looking  around  for  vengeance.  They’ll  lay  traps  for 
us  and  do  everything  in  their  power  to  lay  us  out.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

# 

THE  TRAP  AND  THE  GAME. 

When  Broker  Sharpe  called  at  the  office  of  the  two  young  brokers 
again,  he  was  informed  of  the  purport  of  Banker  Greene's  visit.  He 
was  indignant. 

Then  he  laughed  quietly  to  himself,  and  remarked: 

“  They  were  badly  squeezed,  and  want  revenge.  Well,  let  ’em  get 
it  if  they  can.  But  let  me  tell  you  boys  something.  Every  mother’s 
son  of  those  fellows  will  lie  awake  of  night  hereafter,  in  hopes  of  de¬ 
vising  a  plan  to  ruin  you.” 

“  They’ll  have  to  go  without  sleep  a  long  time  before  they  do  that, 
I’m  thinking,”  remarked  Al,  shaking  his  head  significantly. 

“  Keep  your  eyes  open  and  don’t  bite  at  any  bait  that  is  offered 
you,”  suggested  the  broker.  “  Bait  that  is  oflered  you  conceals  a 
hooz  somewhere,  you  may  be  sure.” 


“  I  never  did  bite  at  such  bait,”  said  Al.  “  I  have  seen  bait  ar¬ 
ranged  for  others,  aud  watched  my  chance  to  get  it,  aud  generally  got 
away  with  it.” 

Sharpe  laughed,  and  said: 

“  I  should  say  you  did.  Whatever  you  may  say  don’t  let  any  one 
know  that  you  ever  bought  gold  for  me.” 

“  Oh,  no  danger  of  that,”  said  Al.  “  Do  you  know  how  much  Ryer- 
son  was  hurt?” 

“  No;  but  I’ve  heard  that  he  was  badly  squeezed.” 

“  He  turned  pale  as  death  when  he  heard  me  tell  him  that  I  had 
$8,000,000  for  sale  at  the  ruling  price.  They  had  to  buy  it  to  save  the 
market.  They  did  uot  suspect  me  of  having  any  at  all.” 

“  No.  Astonishment  was  general  when  it  became  known.  Do  you 
know  that  the  men  on  the  street  are  beginning  to  be  afraid  of  you?” 

Al  laughed  and  said: 

“  I  wonder  if  some  of  them  wouldn’t  like  to  kick  us  just  because  we 
are  boys?” 

“  Of  course  they  would.  They  would  kick  us  out  of  the  street  if  they 
could,”  and  Charlie’s  eyes  flashed  as  he  spoke.  “  But  woe  unto  the- 
next  man  who  tries  it  on.  I’ve  had  enough  of  that  kind  of  business.” 

“  So  have  I,”  said  Al.  “  But  I  guess  we  won’t  have  any  more  of  it 
since  we  have  demonstrated  that  it  won’t  pay.” 

“You  may  rest  assured  of  that,”  said  Broker  Sharpe.  “They  will 
try  to  kick  you  financially  after  this.” 

“Oh,  they  are  free  to  do  all  the  kicking  they  please  that  way.  We 
aro  willing  to  kick  with  them  in  that  kind  of  a  game.” 

When  Al  and  Charlie  settled  up  with  their  two  big  customers  and 
figured  up  commission  aud  profits  on  their  own  capital,  they  found 
themselves  away  up  on  the  heap.  Out  on  the  street  everyone  was 
talking  about  Day  &  Knight,  the  boy  brokers,  and  their  big  scoop. 

“  Some  old  head  is  engineering  them,”  said  a  well-known  broker  ta 
a  group  of  listeners.  “  It  don’t  stand  to  reason  that  two  boys  not  yet 
out  of  their  teens,  can  go  into  this  game  and  beat  everybody  in  it.” 

“They  have  done  it  all  the  same,  though,”  said  one  ol  the  party. 

“  Ostensibly  they  have,”  admitted  the  broker.  “  But  when  the 
truth  leaks  out,  as  it  surely  will  some  day,  you  will  find  that  some 
shrewd  old  operator  is  doing  the  head  work  for  them.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  it,”  said  another.  “  Ryerson  fired  young  Knight 
out  of  his  office,  and  not  being  able  to  get  another  place,  he  and 
Day  raised  $100  between  them  and  put  it  on  a  margin  of  5  per 
ceut.  They  made  a  lucky  hit,  and  have  been  lucky  ever  since.” 

“  But  they  had  $8,000,000  of  gold  the  other  day,”  remarked  the 
broker.  “  Whose  was  it?  It  was  not  theirs,  you  know.” 

“  Oh,' somebody  is  backing  them  with  money.” 

44  Of  course,  and  with  brains,  too,  and  don’t  you  forget  ill”  and 
the  broker  shook  his  head  in  a  way  to  show  that  his  belief  could 
not  he  shaken  in  any  way. 

“  Well,”  said  another,  “  I’d  like  to  know  who  it  is.  To  be  pirated 
in  the  dark  is  more  than  I  can  stand#  I’ll  give  a  round  sum  to 
find  out  who  the  fellow  is.” 

“  You  can  uever  find  out  from  one  of  the  firm,  that’s  certain.  They 
know  how  to  keep  their  mouths  shut,  which  can’t  be  said  of  a  good 
many  others  on  the  street.” 

Up  in  the  little  unpretentious  office  of  Day  &  Knight,  old  brokers 
kept  dropping  in  every  few  minutes  through  the  day  trying  to  pick  up 
some  information  on  that  particular  point.  But  they  could  have  found 
out  as  much  from  the  winds. 

At  last  they  began  to  put  questions  to  Speck,  the  messenger  boy. 
Al  hung  a  placard  up  over  Speck’s  head,  on  which  was  printed  in  bold 
letters: 

44  The  messenger  boy  knows  his  business  and  nothing  more.” 

The  brokers  laughed  when  they  saw  it,  took  the  hint,  aud  did  not 
ask  any  more  questions  except  out  on  the  street. 

One  day  Speck  came  in  and  reported  that  a  certain  broker  had 
offered  him  $100  if  he  would  tell  him  what  was  going  on  in  the  office 
of  Day  &  Knight. 

44  Make  him  give  you  $250,”  said  Al,  44  and  I’ll  give  you  a  pointer 
for  him.” 

44  Must  I,  really?”  Speck  asked. 

44  Yes,  do  just  as  I  tell  you  and  no  more.  I  want  to  patch  that  fel¬ 
low  and  teach  him  a  lesson,”  aud  he  wrote  an  order  for  $10,000,000 
in  gold — directed  to  a  certain  bank  and  banded  it  to  Speck,  saying: 

44  Don’t  give  it  to  the  bank,  but  let  him  see  it  if  he  stops  you,  for 
$250.  Then  go  into  the  bank  aud  give  iu  this  certified  check,  bring- 
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ing  the  order  back  to  me.  Tell  him  that  we  are  going  to  boom  the 
market  ourselves  now,  and  that  we  have  big  backers.” 

Speck  caught  on  to  the  thing  aud  went  out  on  the  street,  as  if  in  a 
big  hurry.  He  ran  around  some  time  before  he  came  across  the 
broker  who  had  tried  to  bribe  him. 

He  gave  him  a  significant  wink,  and  the  broker  followed. 

“  Big  thing,”  he  whispered. 

“  What  is  it?” 

“  A  nest  for  golden  eggs,”  was  the  mysterious  reply. 

“  Well,  you  recollect  what  I  told  you  yesterday?” 

“  Yes.  But  this  is  a  big  thing.  It’s  worth  a  million  to  somebody. 
Give  me  $250  and  you  cau  have  it  straight.” 

“  Come  to  my  office — no,  wait  on  the  corner  for  me.  I’ll  be  there 
in  ten  minutes,”  and  the  broker  hurried  off  to  get  money  out  of  the 
bank. 

When  he  met  Speck  he  gave  him  an  envelope,  saying: 

“  There’s  $250  in  that.  Give  me  the  pointer.” 

Speck  put  the  envelope  in  his  pocket,  and  then  showed  the  broker 
the  bogus  order  A1  had  given  him. 

The  man  read  it,  trembling  with  eager  excitement.  He  gave  it  back 
to  the  boy,  and  hastened  away  to  place  every  dollar  he  could  raise  in 
gold  on  ten  per  cent,  margin,  buying  over  $3,000,000  in  gold. 

That  caused  some  little  excitement  in  the  gold  room.  But  as  no¬ 
body  else  was  in  the  secret,  gold  advanced  to  but  one  and  one-half 
points. 

A1  and  Charlie  looked  on  with  amused  interest,  but  said  nothing. 
The  expectant  broker  wondered  why  gold  didn’t  go  up  as  it  did  in  the 
other  booms. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  the  price  dropped  back  to  three  points  below 
the  price  at  which  he  bought,  and  his  broker  notified  him  that  as  it 
would  be  likely  to  fall  still  more,  he  had  better  put  up  more  margins. 

That  staggered  him. 

He  couldn’t  understand  it.  But  as  he  couldn’t  put  up  more  mar¬ 
gins,  he  went  to  his  broker  who  was  making  the  deal  for  him  and 
begged  him  to  hold  up  two  days  more. 

The  broker  did  so,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  two  more  points 
lower  had  been  reached. 

Then  he  was  sold  out  at  a  loss  of  one-half  his  capital — a  squeeze 
to  the  amount  of  $150,000. 

He  was  frantic  with  rage,  and  for  a  time  almost  paralyzed  at  the 
weight  of  the  blow. 

He  realized  that  he  had  fallen  into  a  trap  of  some  kind,  but 
dared  not  squeal. 

To  do  that  would  be  a  dead  give  away,  and  that  was  just  what 
he  did  not  care  to  do. 

A1  knew  that  he  had  been  squeezed,  though,  and  could  not  re¬ 
press  a  smile.  A  bitter  expression  of  hate  came  over  the  broker’s 
face,  and  A1  saw  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  death. 

A  few  days  later  he  met  him  on  Broad  street,  and  grasping  Al’s 
arm,  he  hissed  in  his  ear: 

“  I  fell  into  your  trap.  By  the  eternal,  if  you  don’t  make  my 
loss  good  within  the  month,  I’ll  make  you  wish  you  had  never  been 
born!”  v 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  BROKER  IN  TROUBLE. 

The  intensity  of  hate  with  which  the  threat  was  hissed  into  Al’s 
ear  caused  him  to  glance  up  quickly  into  the  man’s  face.  He  saw 
there  evidences  of  a  mind  driven  to  the  verge  of  desperation,  and  he 
had  seen  enough  of  the  world  to  know  that  such  men  at  such  times 
were  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 

“  Do  you  mean  that?”  lie  asked. 

“  Yes.  A  man  can’t  skin  me  that  way  and  live!” 

“  But  how  about  bribing  my  messenger  boy?  I  suppose  that  was 
all  right?  Had  you  skinned  me  it  would  have  been  all  right,  too,  I 
suppose — but  all  wrong  to  skin  you ,  eh!” 

The  desperate  man  was  not  in  a  reasoning  humor.  He  hissed  back 
at  him : 


“  Don’t  talk  to  me,  or  I’ll  choke  the  life  out  of  you  where  you 
staud!” 

Al  saw  two  men  standing  behind  the  broker  listening.  He  almost 
betrayed  his  joy  at  finding  witnesses  to  what  he  was  saying. 

“  And  so  you'll  kill  me  if  I  don’t  make  your  losses  good  you  say?” 
be  demanded  of  the  desperate  man. 

“  Yes,  as  I  would  a  viper,”  he  replied. 

“  Well,  I’m  glad  I  have  two  witnesses  to  your  threat.  You  heard 
what  he  said,  gentlemen!” 

The  threatener  wheeled  around  and  confronted  two  men. 

The  next  moment  he  sprang  at  Al  and  clutched  at  his  throat. 

Al  sprang  out  of  his  way,  and  ere  he  could  do  him  any  harm  the 
two  witnesses  had  caught  him. 

He  fought  like  a  tiger,  aud  in  less  than  half  a  minute  a  crowd  gath¬ 
ered  around. 

An  officer  came  up  and  arrested  all  three. 

-  He  found  the  threatener  completely  “  off ’’—crazy  as  a  loon— and  on 
hearing  the  story  of  the  two  witnesses,  who  were  both  reputable 
brokers,  he  let  them  go  and  took  the  assailant  to  the  station-house. 

There  it  soon  became  plain  to  all  that  the  man  was  raving  mad. 

“  You  were  witnesses  of  what  he  said  and  did,”  said  Al  to  the  two 
brokers. 

“  Of  course.  He  is  away  off.  He  got  badly  squeezed,  I  guess.” 

“  Yes,  and  that’s  what  upset  him.  He  thinks  I  did  it,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  kill  me  if  I  didn’t  make  his  losses  good  to  him.  I  never  boom 
anything,  and  so  am  not  responsible  for  any  man’s  losses  in  Wall 
street.” 

Al  hastened  to  see  Sharpe’s  lawyer,  who  had  once  done  a  little  legal 
business  for  him,  and  told  him  what  the  broker,  whose  name  was  Kel¬ 
sey,  had  threatened. 

“  Have  him  placed  where  he  can’t  do  any  harm,”  he  said.  “  I 
don’t  want  any  crazy  man  running  round  with  a  knife  up  his  sleeve, 
looking  for  a  chance  to  stab  me  in  the  back.” 

“  I’ll  look  after  him,”  said  the  lawyer,  who  proceeded  at  once  to 
swear  out  a  warrant  for  the  man’s  arrest,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
him  under  bonds  or  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

A  couple  of  hours  in  the  station-house  brought  Kelsey  to  his  senses, 
and  he  sent  for  his  lawyer  to  get  him  out. 

The  lawyer  came,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  get  him  before  the  po¬ 
lice  court. 

But  he  was  thunderstruck  when  the  lawyer  representing  Al  put  in 
his  appearance  with  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  on  a  very  serious  charge 
of  assault  with  intent  to  kill — also  on  the  charge  of  being  a  dangerous 
lunatic. 

Kelsey  turned  pale  as  death. 

He  saw  that  his  threats  would  now  become  public,  as  Al  had  two 
reputable  witnesses  to  swear  that  he  had  threatened  to  kill  him,  if  he 
did  not  make  his  losses  good  to  him. 

He  whispered  to  his  lawyer  to  say  to  Al’s  counsel  that  he  was  ready 
to  pay  any  sum  he  might  name  if  he  would  Withdraw  the  charge  and 
let  the  matter  drop. 

“  I  can’t  do  that,”  replied  the  counsel.  “  I  have  been  instructed  by 
my  client  to  push  this  case  to  the  bitter  end.  He  wants  to  have  it 
known  that  such  proceedings  will  always  end  this  way  in  the  future. 
He  wants  to  clear  Wall  street  of  its  lunatics— men  who  go  about 
threatening  personal  violence  to  those  who  have  been  more  success¬ 
ful  than  they.” 

The  case  was  pushed,  and  the  prisoner  was  held  in  heavy  bonds 
to  appear  when  wanted. 

He  came  to  Day  &  Knight’s  office  with  his  lawyer  as  soon  as  he 
was  out  on  bail. 

Al  was  surprised  to  see  them  come  in,  and  was  somewhat  appre¬ 
hensive  of  another  encounter. 

But  as  Charlie  was  present  he  did  not  fear  the  meeting. 

“I  want  to  settle  this  case  outside  the  court,”  Kelsey  said. 

“  I  don’t  settle  court  cases  that  way,”  replied  Al. 

“But  you  must  settle  this  one  that  way,”  said  the  broker.  “  Name 
a  sum  that  will  satisfy  you,  and - ” 

“  One  million  dollars  wouldn’t  satisfy  me,”  said  Al,  interrupting  him. 
“  What  I  want  to  do  is  to  make  an  example  of  men  like  you.  You  are 
the  fourth  man  who  has  laid  violeut  hands  on  me  or  my  partner  this 
year.  Ilou  think  that  because  we  are  boys  in  years  you  can  kick  us  at 
your  own  sweet  will.  Do  you  know  that  I’d  give  my  check  for  $10,000 
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to  get  you  in  the  penitentiary?  You  see  my  object?  If  you  dou’t  you 
will  before  the  case  is  ended.” 

Kelsey  saw  that  he  was  in  a  dangerous  position,  and,  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  his  lawyer,  left  the  young  broker’s  office  without  saying  any 
more  on  the  subject  to  him. 

But  the  next  day  Sharpe  came  to  Al,  and  said : 

“  See  here,  my  boy,  you  want  to  let  up  on  Kelsey.” 

**  No,  I  don’t,*’  was  the  prompt  reply. 

“  Yes,  you  do.” 

“  But  I  don't.  Has  he  been' to  you  to  see  me?” 

“  Yes.  He  is  a  friend  of  mine.” 

“  Well,  he  is  no  friend  of  mine.” 

“  He  is  willing  to  apologize.” 

“Of  course  he  is.  He’d  be  a  fool  if  he  wasn’t.  But  he  was  not  will¬ 
ing  tc  do  so  till  I  tightened  my  grip  on  him.” 

“  He  was  off  his  base— crazed  by  his  losses,  and  didn’t  know  what 
he  was  doing.” 

“See  here,  Mr.  Sharpe,  I’m  going  to  tell  you  how  he  came  to  lose 
his  money,  and  if  after  that  you  ask  me  to  let  up  on  him  I’ll  cease  to 
regard  you  a3  my  friend,”  and  then  he  related  how  Kelsey  had  bribed 
“  Speck  ”  with  $250,  and  fell  into  the  trap  he  had  set  for  Day  &  Knight. 

Sharpe  was  amazed. 

“  I  haven’t  another  word  to  say,”  he  said,  after  hearing  the  story. 
“  I  didn’t  understand  it  that  way.” 

“  I  thought  you  didn’t.  The  fellow’s  course  is  consistent  all  the  way 
through— a  rascal  from  the  word  go,  and  I  am  not  going  to  let  up  on 
him.  He  does  not  deserve  any  sympathy  from  an  honest  man.” 

“  You  are  right.  His  lawyer  came  to  me  with  a  pitiful  story  which 
induced  me  to  believe  that  you  could  afford  to  let  up  on  him.” 

“Yes,  no  doubt  of  that.  But  I  am  not  going  to  let  up  for  a  cent,” 
and  Al  remained  as  determined  as  ever  in  his  resolution  not  to  let  the 
fellow  off.  * 

On  finding  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  the  young  broker,  Kel¬ 
sey’s  lawyer  opened  his  batteries  on  the  two  witnesses,  and  endeav¬ 
ored  to  get  them  to  go  back  on  him. 

But  they  were  honorable  men,  and  told  him  that  they  would  swear 
to  the  truth,  as  they  thought  his  client  deserved  severe  punishment 
for  his  attack  on  the  boy. 

Three  days  later  Sharpe  came  into  Day  &  Knight’s  office,  and  asked: 

“Have  you  heard  the  latest  news?” 

“  No— what  is  it?” 

“  Kelsey  has  closed  up  his  office,  cashed  his  securities,  and  skipped 
for  parts  unknown.” 

“  Good  riddance,”  said  Al.  “  I  am  glad  of  it.” 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  YOUNG  BROKERS  BECOME  BANKERS. 

The  flight  of  Broker  Kelsey  created  quite  a  ripple  of  excitement  in 
Wall  street,  which  was  increased  ten-fold  when  Al  told  the  story  of  the 
trap  into  which  he  had  fallen.  Some  of  the  unfortunate  broker’s 
friends  would  not  believe  the  story,  but  insisted  that  he  had  been  made 
the  victim  of  a  vile  trick  by  Day  &  Knight. 

“  Day  confesses  to  the  trick,”  they  said.  “  Kelsey  has  confessed 
nothing.  He  is  the  victim.  It  is  one  of  the  methods  of  that  young 
firm  of  pirates.” 

Such  is  life  in  Wall  street. 

Al  and  Charlie  went  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  making  safe 
investments  for  themselves  and  clients,  and  reaping  the  benefits  of 
careful  management. 

Miss  Ashworth’s  money  had  now  gone  up  into  thousands,  and  she 
wa3  the  happiest  young  lady  in  New  York.  She  and  Charlie’s  sister 
Nellie  had  become  fast  friends  and  often  visited  the  young  brokers’ 
office  together,  on  which  occasion  Charlie  would  take  them  out  to  an 
elaborate  lunch. 

“Just  think  of  my  good  fortune  in  meeting  you,”  said  Miss  Ash¬ 
worth  to  Al,  one  day  when  she  and  Nellie  came  to  the  office.  “  I 
wa3  in  the  greatest  despair,  for  Mr.  Sharpe  refused  to  take  my 
diamonds.  He  said  the  transaction  was  too  small  for  him  to  waste 
any  time  on,  and  turned  me  over  to  you.  You  can  imagine  how 


queer  I  felt  when  I  found  that  a  couple  of  boys  were  to  try  to 
make  something  for  me.  But  he  said  you  two  boys  were  all  right, 
and  he  told  the  truth.  You  are  the  best  boys  in  Wall  street,”  and 
she  laughed  gleefully  as  she  made  the  remark. 

“  Yes,  iudeed,”  said  Nellie.  “  And  to  think  how  they  began 
business— without  letting  mother  or  me  know  anything  about  it  till 
they  had  made  several  thousand  dollars.” 

“  Do  you  know  what  I  am  going  to  do  when  I  get  rich?”  Miss 
Ashworth  asked,  turning  to  Nellie. 

“  No.  What  will  you  do?” 

“  I’ll  try  to  become  a  member  of  the  firm.” 

Nellie  laughed,  as  did  Al  and  Charlie. 

“  Well,  I  believe  I  would  too,”  said  Nellie,  “  only  I  haven’t  got  any 
money  to  put  in.” 

“By  George!  that’s  so,”  said  Charlie.  “  I  never  thought  of  that. 
I’ll  see  how  much  Miss  Ashworth  has  in  our  hands  and  give  you  a 
check  for  a  like  amount  in  your  own  name,  so  you  can  both  begin 
even.” 

To  the  surprise  of  Al  and  the  two  girls,  Charlie  looked  at  the  books 
and  found  the  young  lady’s  account  to  be  about  $7,000.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  transferred  a  like  amount  from  his  funds  to  the  account  of 
“  Nellie  Kuight.” 

“  Now,  you  two  are  even,”  he  said.  “  Let’s  see  which  one  of  you 
becomes  a  member  of  the  firm  first.” 

“  Oh,  brother,  how  good  of  you!”  cried  Nellie,  springing  up  and 
throwing  her  arms  around  Charlie’s  neck,  kissing  him  repeatedly. 

“  Why  shouldn’t  you  have  a  bank  account  as  well  as  any  other 
girl?”  he  asked.  “  I  don’t  know  why  I  didn’t  think  of  it  before.  I 
am  indebted  to  Miss  Ashworth  for  the  idea.” 

“  Well,  I  wish  I  had  a  sister  to  give  something  to,”  remarked  Al, 
lookihgat  the  two  happy  girls  before  him. 

“  Take  somebody  else’s  sister,”  suggested  Charlie,  and  Nellie  blushed 
in  spite  of  herself,  whilst  the  others  laughed. 

“  That’s  good  advice,”  said  Al,  “  and  I  don’t  know  but  what  I’ll  fol¬ 
low  it  some  day.  But  look  here,  Charlie.  Your  lawyer  told  me  to  tell 
you  that  your  case  against  Morgan  conies  up  to-morrow,  and  that  you 
must  not  fail  to  be  on  hand  when  it  is  called.” 

“  Yes,  I  have  been  bearing  it  in  mind.  I’ll  be  there  without  fail,” 
replied  Charlie. 

The  two  girls  left  the  office  and  went  out  to  a  carriage  in  waitiug 
for  them.  Charlie  kept  one  for  his  mother  and  sister  now,  and  they 
were  out  riding  every  fair  day. 

Scarcely  were  they  gone,  ere  Mr.  Marks,  the  eccentric  old  million¬ 
aire,  came  in,  dropped  into  a  seat,  took  off  his  hat,  mopped  his  brow 
with  an  old  cotton  handkerchief,  and  asked: 

“  Why  don’t  you  boys  open  a  bank?” 

“  We  are  not  handy  with  crow-bar3,  I  guess,”  replied  Al. 

The  old  man  looked  at  him  a  moment  or  two,  as  if  trying  to  catch 
the  joke,  and  then  chuckled  way  down  inside  of  himself. 

“Good!  Very  good,”  he  chuckled.  “But  I  don’t  mean  that. 
Start  a  bank  of  your  own!” 

“  Too  young,  haven’t  capital  enough,  nor  the  right  place  for  one,” 
Al  said,  after  a  pause  of  some  moments. 

“  The  Star  Bank  has  failed  and  gone  out  of  business,”  the  old  mil¬ 
lionaire  said.  “  I  own  the  building.  It  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
street,  having  a  complete  set  of  offices.  Take  it  and  open  a  bank  in 
connection  with  your  broker  business,  and  I’ll  deposit  enough  with 
you  to  place  you  right  in  the  front  rank.” 

Al  looked  at  Charlie,  and  Charlie  returned  his  gaze  with  an  interest 
that  could  not  be  questioned. 

“  I’ll  leave  it  with  you,  Al,”  said  Charlie. 

“  Then  I’ll  say  ‘yes,’”  said  Al. 

“  All  right,”  said  the  old  man.  “  You  shall  have  the  keys  in  a  week 
from  to-day,”  and  he  arose  and  glided  out  of  the  office  without  any 
more  being  said  about  it. 

“  Well!  ain’t  that  luck?”  gasped  Charlie. 

“  Luck?  It’s  a  gold  mine,”  said  Al.  “  But  don’t  say  a  word  about 
it.  The  old  man  likes  us  because  we  keep  our  mouths  shut  about  our 
business.  We’ll  have  to  get  a  first-class  cashier  and  book-keeper — 
one  who  knows  all  about  the  business— for  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  know 
anything  about  the  banking  business.” 

“  But  the  old  man  thinks  we  both  know  all  about  it.” 

“  Yes,  and  we  mustn’t  let  him  know  any  better.  We  must  try  to 
justify  his  confidence  in  every  particular.” 
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The  next  few  days  were  busy  ones  for  the  two  young  brokers. 

Charlie  had  to  attend  the  trial  of  Morgan,  his  former  landlord,  who 
had  made  an  outrageous  assault  upon  him.  Morgan  was  found  guilty 
and  heavily  lined. 

He  paid  the  line  and  came  out  of  the  court-room  glad  that  he  had 
narrowly  escaped  being  sent  to  the  Island  for  a  year. 

Only  a  few  weeks  before  he  had  been  compelled  to  sacrifice  some 
property  in  order  to  pay  ofl  the  mortgage  Charlie  held  on  his  tene¬ 
ments. 

“Now  we  are  even,  Mr.  Morgan,”  said  Charlie,  as  they  passed  out 
of  the  court-room. 

“Not  much  we  aiu’t,”  said  the  landlord.  “Iam  largely  in  your 
debt.  Some  day  I’ll  wipe  out  the  score.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  keep  it  charged  up  to  you  then,”  returned  Charlie. 
“Nothing  mean  about  me,  you  know.” 

Morgan  went  away,  satisfied  that  the  worst  thing  he  ever  did  in 
his  life  was  to  excite  the  enmity  of  the  young  broker.  But  the 
thought  that  the  boy  had  got  the  best  of  him  filled  his  soul  with 
bitterness. 

That  matter  attended  to,  the  two  young  brokers  set  to  work  to 
get  the  necessary  help  to  run  a  bank  and  brokerage  business  to¬ 
gether.  They  soon  found  the  men  they  wanted,  engaged  their  ser¬ 
vices,  and  put  them  under  the  ban  of  secrecy  till  they  were  ready 
to  open  the  bank. 

When  everything  was  ready  they  moved  iuto  the  splendid  build¬ 
ing,  and  opened  out  as  full-fledged  bankers,  to  the  great  astonish¬ 
ment  of  all  Wall  street. 

“  Those  two  boys  are  the  greatest  puzzle  I  ever  saw  in  this 
street,”  remarked  an  old  broker,  who  had  been  there  for  over  thirty 
years.  “  I  can’t  understand  them.  Some  old  head  is. running  them, 
and  if  I  knew  whose  head  it  is  I  might  have  some  confidence  in 
their  bank.” 

“  But  they  have  won  the  confidence  of  everybody  already,”  remark¬ 
ed  Broker  Sharpe.  “  Their  own  heads  are  running  their  business.  I 
loaned  them  their  first  one  hundred  dollars  to  begin  on,  and  that’s  all 
the  start  they  had  in  life.” 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  nobody  is  backing  them,  do  you?” 

“  Yes,  I  do.  They  have  rich  patrons  for  whom  they  buy  and  sell, 
the  same  as  you  and  I  do.  They  borrow  money  sometimes,  and  go  in 
pretty  heavy  on  their  own  hook.  Their  credit  is  good.  I’d  lend  ’em 
half  a  million  any  time  without  a  cent  of  security,  when  I  wouldn’t  do 
as  much  for  any  bank  in  this  city.” 

The  next  day  after  the  bank  opened  old  Marks  handed  in  a  certified 
check  for  $1,000,000  as  a  deposit.  Sharpe  put  in  a  big  pile,  and  sev¬ 
eral  others  followed,  and  the  cashier,  who  was  dubious  about  the 
whole  thing,  was  amazed  at  the  success  of  the  firm. 

The  names  of  “  Day  &  Knight,  Brokers  and  Bankers,”  adorned  one 
of  the  big  plate  glass  windows  in  the  front  of  the  building.  In  the 
rear  of  the  bank  were  the  private  offices  of  the  two  young  brokers, 
fitted  up  in  the  most  luxurious  style. 

Nellie  Knight  and  Miss  Ashworth  came  down  to  take  a  look  at  their 
new  quarters. 

“Really,”  said  Miss  Ashworth,  “I  am  awed  by  so  much  grandeur. 
I  wonder  if  the  great  bankers  will  recognize  us?” 

“  Recognize  us!  Just  see  what  a  dear  good  brother  Charlie  is,”  and 
she  ran  up  to  him  the  moment  the  door  of  the  private  office  was  open¬ 
ed  and  kissed  him. 

“Good!”  exclaimed  Charlie.  “  I  wonder  if  your  friend  could  do 
that?” 

“  Try  her  and  see,”  exclaimed  Nellie. 

But  Miss  Ashworth  blushed  and  extended  her  gloved  hand,  saying: 

“  I  must  congratulate  you  on  your  new  office.  It  is  really  magnifi¬ 
cent.” 

“Thanks.  Iam  hoping  some  day  you’ll  be  a  partner  in  the  firm, 
you  know,”  and  he  laughed. 

“  Oh,  yes!  I  forgot  that,”  and  she  glanced  around  at  the  offices  in 
rapt  admiration. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

BROKER  SHARPE  AND  CHARLIE. 

The  youngest  firm  in  the  street  was  now  launched  upon  the  great 
sea  of  finance,  and  many  old  stagers  shook  their  heads  and  predicted 


terrible  ruin  to  come  upon  those  who  stood  behind  them.  But  time 
passed,  and  nobody  connected  with  them  came  to  rain.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  any  business  dealings 
with  them  found  that  they  had  really  profited  thereby. 

Their  field  had  now  expanded,  aud  from  operations  in  the  gold 
room  they  branched  oil  iuto  the  Stock  Exchange,  where  Charlie 
Kuight  bought  a  seat.  The  fluctuations  in  stocks  were  much  greater 
thau  in  gold,  hence  the  opportunities  to  make  or  lose  money  there 
were  much  greater  thau  in  the  gold  room. 

Brokers  flocked  around  the  youugest  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
and  endeavored  to  get  him  into  all  kinds  of  speculations. 

But  Charlie  was  fly.  He  shook  his  head  to  all  and  declared  that  he 
had  no  money — that  he  was  there  simply  to  execute  commissions. 

Then  some  of  them  tried  to  spread  a  net  for  him — using  a  decoy  to 
make  him  believe  a  certain  stock  was  to  be  boomed  by  a  syndicate. 

At  first  he  believed  the  story,  which  was  told  him  confidently  by  one 
of  the  conspirators.  But  he  detected  a  significant  wink  from  one  to 
another  that  set  him  on  his  guard.  A  little  investigation  convinced 
him  of  the  existence  of  the  plot,  and  he  set  about  to  work  out  a  joke 
on  them. 

He  found  out  that  two  men  on  the  street  held  all  the  stock  that  was 
afloat,  aud  going  to  them  he  bought  the  option  of  them  for  30  days, 
aud  had  the  stock  locked  up  in  the  bank  vaults  for  that  time. 

Then  he  went  into  the  Stock  Exchange  the  next  day  and  pretended 
to  be  a  victim  of  the  conspirators  by  buying  all  the  stock  offered  him. 
Knowing  that  the  stock  could  be  had  for  less  figures  the  conspirators 
piled  it  upon  him  to  the  tune  of  $2,000,000,  keeping  it  up  till  the 
closing  hour  struck. 

Sharpe  was  horrified  when  he  heard  what  he  had  done,  and  hastened 
to  Charlie  to  warn  him  of  his  fatal  mistake. 

“  My  God,  Charlie!”  he  exclaimed,  “  you’ll  be  swamped  before  noon 
to-morrow!” 

“  I  don’t  think  I  will,”  said  Charlie,  very  coolly. 

As  soon  as  the  bank  was  opened  the  next  morning  Sharpe  present¬ 
ed  a  check  for  the  amount  of  his  deposit  there. 

The  cashier  paid  it,  and  Sharpe  went  away  satisfied  that  he  had 
done  a  wise  thing  in  getting  his  money  away  before  the  crash  came. 

When  the  Stock  Exchange  opened  Charlie  called  for  the  delivery  of 
the  Btock  he  had  bought  the  day  before,  saying  he  was  ready  to  pay 
the  cash  therefor. 

The  brokers  hurried  to  secure  the  stock  for  delivery,  applying  to  the 
two  who  had  been  trying  to  unload  it  so  long. 

“  Day  &  Kuight  have  all  the  stock,”  they  were  told.  “  Apply  to 
them.” 

Horror  of  horrors! 

The  conspirators  turned  pale. 

They  saw  the  pit  right  at  their  own  feet. 

Charlie  told  them  that  he  had  plenty  of  the  stock  for  sale  at  25  per 
cent,  above  the  price  he  had  paid  for  it.  Did  they  want  any  of  it? 

They  all  had  to  compromise  that  way,  and  his  profit  amounted  to 
$750,000,  utterly  ruining  several  of  the  conspirators. 

Sharpe  was  dumfounded  when  he  heard  how  the  tables  had  been 
turned,  and  hastened  to  congratulate  Charlie  on  his  good  luck. 

“  I  thought  you’d  go  under,  and  took  my  deposit  from  the  bank  this 
morning.  I’ll  never  doubt  your  luck  again.” 

“  But  don’t  bring  that  deposit  back  again,”  said  Charlie. 

“  Why  not?” 

“  Don’t  want  it!”  was  the  curt  reply.  “  Were  we  to  get  in  a  tight 
place  you’d  go  back  on  us.  Glad  I  found  you  out!” 

“  What  in  thunder  are  you  giving  me?” 

“  The  straight  truth,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Why,  don’t  you  know  that  any  depositor  has  the  right  to  draw  out 
h is  money  any  time  he  pleases?” 

“  Oh,  yes;  I  know  that  well  enough,”  said  Charlie. 

“  Well,  wouldn't  you  draw  your  money  out  of  any  bank  if  you  saw 
the  owner  of  it  doing  what  you  believed  would  wreck  him?” 

“  Maybe  I  would,”  said  Charlie.  “  But  it  makes  me  sick  to  think 
that  you  had  lost  confidence  in  me,  or  believed  that  I  would  make  way 
with  your  money.” 

“I’ve  trusted  you  too  often  for  you  to  think  that  of  me,  Charlie. 
Come,  let’s  go  over  to  the  bank.  I  want  to  see  Al.” 

They  went  over  to  the  bank  and  there  Al,  when  he  heard  of  the  big 
catch,  grabbed  Charlie's  hand  and  said : 

“  That’s  the  best  deal  we  ever  made.  You  have  a  big  head,  old 
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man.  They  haven’t  bagged  us  yet.  But  Iook  out.  They’ll  try  it  again.” 

“Of  course  they  will,  but  they  won’t  be  so  fresh  next  time.” 

Sharpe  was  quite  profuse  in  his  apologies  and  explanation  about 
having  drawn  all  his  money  out  of  the  bank  that  morning.  They  told 
him  that  out  of  gratitude  for  past  favors  they  would  shake  hands  and 
forgive  him. 

*‘  It  was  the  expression  of  a  lack  of  confidence  in  us  that  hurts,” 
said  Al.  “  Every  man’s  mouey  is  his  own  to  do  with  as  he  sees  fit, 
and  you  or  any  other  depositor  can  draw  out  every  dollar  deposited  at 
any  time.  But  we  wou’t  forget  the  lesson — that  a  man’s  best  friend  is 
his  own  money.” 

The  news  soon  got  into  the  papers,  and  the  way  the  unfortunates 
were  gibed  was  exasperating  in  the  extreme.  The  biters  were  bitten 
— some  of  them  so  badly  that  they  never  recovered,  but  left  the  street 
permanently. 

Al  and  Charlie  figured  out  a  proportionate  share  of  the  profits  and 
transferred  them  to  the  accounts  of  Nellie  and  Miss  Ashworth,  who 
were  thus  made  about  $2,000  richer  each. 

This  last  graud  scoop  by  the  youngest  firm  in  the  street  set  the  old 
heads  to  wagging  agaiu. 

“  Tell  me  that  two  boys  worked  such  a  game  as  that  in  Wall  street!" 
exclaimed  one  of  the  old  stagers.  “  I  won’t  believe  it,  and  by  and  by 
you’ll  find  that  I  am  right.  That  bank  is  set  up  as  a  spider’s  nest  to 
catch  any  game  that  comes  along.  A  great  many  people  thinking  that 
a  couple  of  boys  are  running  it,  will  go  in,  hoping  to  make  something. 
But  they  will  come  out  shorn.  The  wily  old  spider  is  hidden  back  in 
there  somewhere.” 

“  Nonsense!”  said  Sharpe.  “  I  know  those  boys.  In  this  last  deal 
a  lot  of  smart  Alecks  laid  a  trap  to  catch  and  skin  the  youngest  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Stock  Exchange — coolly  and  deliberately  planned  to 
squeeze  him  for  every  dollar  lie  was  worth— and  got  squeezed  them¬ 
selves.”  \ 

“  And  do  you  think  that  a  boy  outwitted  all  those  *  Smart  Alecks,’ 
as  you  call  then?”  the  old  broker  asked. 

“  Well,  it  seems  that  he  did,  and  that  most  thoroughly,  too,”  and 
Sharpe  laughed  heartily  as  he  defended  the  boys. 

“  Well,  you’re  greener  than  I  thought,”  remarked  the  other. 

“  Ob,  you  make  me  tired.  If  what  you  say  is  true  it  would  demon¬ 
strate  that  those  two  boys  are  smarter  than  all  Wall  street  combined. 
For  two  boys  to  come  into  the  street  as  the  tools  of  another  and  scoop 
right  and  left,  and  all  the  time  keep  their  manipulator  concealed  from 
view,  would  demonstrate  more  shrewdness  and  executive  ability  than 
any  man  living  possesses.  Such  a  game  might  be  played  once  or 
twice,  but  not  more  thau  that.  I  tell  you  I  started  those  boys  myself. 
I  bought  for  them  on  margins,  followed  their  instructions,  and  know 
how  they  won  when  I  would  have  lost.” 

“  I  believe  you  are  the  old  spider  who  is  working  them,  Sharpe,” 
said  the  old  broker,  looking  him  in  the  face.  “  You  are  too  eager  to 
make  us  believe  that  they  furnish  their  own  brains.” 

“  What  a  compliment!”  and  Sharpe  took  oil  his  hat  and  made  a 
profound  bow  to  the  old  broker. 

“  Oh,  we  all  know  that  you  are  first  class  as  a  manipulator  of 
stocks.” 

“  But  those  boys  made  their  pile  in  the  gold  market. 

“  Yes,  but  they  seem  to  understand  stocks  quite  as  well.” 

“Yes,  and  can  handle  a  scoop  as  well  as  any  old  sinner  in  the 
street.  There  goes  Ryerson;  they  say  he  has  scooped  a  clean  $100,- 
000  on  the  stock.” 

“  Yes,  and  he  says  those  boys  are  a  couple  of  young  pirates.  Young 
Knight  was  once  his  messenger  boy,  and  lie  had  to  fire  him  out.  I 
don’t  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them.” 

“  Just  let  me  tell  you  something  about  those  boys,”  said  a  man  who 
had  been  listening  to  the  abuse  of  the  boys.  “  I  know  a  poor  widow 
who  had  one  hundred  dollars  saved  up  in  a  stocking.  She  wanted  to 
increase  it,  and  so  went  to  young  Day  and  put  the  money  iu  his 
hands,  not  thinking  he  was  anything  but  a  clerk. 

“  A  month  later  she  told  someone  what  she  had  dor.e — that  the 
firm  of  Day  &  Knight  was  composed  of  two  kids,  and  that  she’d  never 
see  the  color  cf  her  hard-earned  savings  again.  She  was  alarmed,  and 
the  next  day  went  down  to  their  office  with  a  club  in  her  hand  and 
blood  in  her  eye.  She  demanded  the  return  of  her  money  instanter. 

“  ‘  Do  you  want  to  close  the  account,  ma’am?’  she  was  asked. 

‘  Yes — arid  every  dollar  of  my  money,’  she  replied. 

“  The  account  was  made  out,  and  $312  turned  over  to  her.  She 


could  hardly  believe  her  senses.  She  felt  of  the  money,  counted  it 
over  a  dozen  times,  took  it  to  a  bank  to  see  if  it  was  all  right,  and, 
finding  that  it  was,  took  it  back  to  the  boys  to  invest  again.  They 
declined.  She  took  it  to  an  old  broker  who  had  been  denouncing  the 
boys  as  pirates,  and  in  ten  days  it  was  wiped  out  in  margins.  There’s 
the  difference  between  those  young  ‘  pirates  ’  anti  an  old  Wall  street 
shark,”  and  the  man  who  made  the  thrust  turned  and  walked  away, 
as  if  satisfied  with  what  he  had  said. 

“  That  tells  the  whole  story,”  said  Sharpe.  “  It  is  the  sharks  who- 
decry  those  boys.  You’ve  never  seen  a  man  yet  who  lost  money  that 
was  placed  in  their  hands — at  least,  I’ve  never  heard  of  one.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  designate  me  as  a  shark?”  the  old  broker  asked,, 
his  face  Hushing. 

“  I  didn’t  mention  your  name  at  all,  did  I?”  Sharpe  demanded. 
“  Don’t  go  to  trying  on  any  caps,  or  you  may  find  one  that  fits  you. 
There  are  plenty  of  sharks  in  Wall  street,  and  you  and  I  know  it.” 

“  Here  comes  Day!”  said  one  of  the  party. 

They  all  turned  to  look  at  Al  as  he  came  down  the  street.  He 
stopped  at  Biddy  Malone’s  apple  stand  and  said  to  her: 

“  Biddy,  this  is  my  birthday.  I  am  eighteen  to-day.  I’ve  bought 
apples  from  you  for  four  years.  Here’s  ten  dollars  for  you  for  good 
luck,”  and  he  handed  her  a  ten  dollar  bill  as  he  spoke,  taking  up  a 
big  red  apple  at  the  same  time. 

Biddy  was  dumfounded. 

She  took  up  the  bill  and  gave  a  whoop  of  joy,  and  ere  Al  was  aware 
of  her  intention,  she  caught  him  in  her  arms  and  gave  him  a  motherly 
kiss. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

al’s  birthday— the  collision  in  the  park. 

The  sudden  action  of  the  old  apple  woman  convulsed  the  party  of 
brokers  on  the  corner  below,  and  covered  Al  with  confusion.  As  soon 
as  he  could  get  away  from  her  he  hastened  back  up  the  street,  as  if 
he  had  changed  his  mind  about  going  the  other  way. 

But  Biddy  kept  looking  at  the  bill  he  had  given  her,  and  her  red, 
weather-beaten  face  was  wreathed  in  such  Celtic  smiles  that  Sharpe 
said  to  two  or  three  of  the  brokers: 

“  Let’s  go  over  and  have  some  fun  with  Biddy.  Tell  her  she’ll  be 
arrested  for  kissing  men  ou  the  street.” 

A  half  dozen  or  more  went  over  to  the  apple  stand  where  oae  of 
them  said : 

“There  now,  Biddy.  We  have  found  you  out  at  last.” 

“Faith,  an’  it’s  mesilf  as  has  bin  hyer  all  the  toime,”  she  replied. 

“Sly  old  girl!  I  saw  you  kiss  your  sweetheart  just  now,  and  give 
him  the  biggest  red  apple  on  your  stand.” 

Biddy  looked  hard  at  the  broker  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  said: 

“  Sure,  it’s  a  spalpeen  yez  are.  The  bye  is  after  being  eighteen 
years  ould  this  day,  an*  for  good  Ink  he  give  me  tin  dollars,  an’  that’s 
the  same,  God  bless  the  heart  av  ’im!”  and  she  showed  the  party  the 
ten-dollar  bill  Al  had  given  her.  “  Sure,  an’  I’ve  been  hyer  tin  years 
an’  no  wan  iver  did  the  loikes  av  that  for  Biddy  Malone.  May  all  the 
saints  in  Hiven  bless  the  bye,”  and  the  old  woman  brushed  a  tear  from 
her  honest  old  eyes  as  she  spoke. 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  Sharpe.  “  Let’s  keep  up  with  that  boy.  Biddy, 
here’s  another  ten  dollars.  My  birthday  won’t  come  again  till  next 
year,”  and  he  planked  down  a  ten-dollar  bill  on  the  old  woman’s  stand 
as  he  spoke. 

“  Here’s  one  for  your  own  birthday,  Biddy,”  said  another,  handing 
her  a  bill  of  like  denomination. 

“  And  here’s  one  for  me,  Biddy,”  said  a  third.  “  We  can’t  let  the 
boys  get  ahead  of  us,  you  know.” 

“  Here’s  a  ten,”  said  Sharpe.  “  Now,  come  on.  Let’s  catch  Day 
and  have  some  fun  with  him.” 

They  all  hurried  away,  leaving  old  Biddy  like  one  in  a  dream. 

She  was  fifty  dollars  in  all  because  it  was  young  Al  Day’s  birthday. 
The  money  was  lying  there  on  the  red,  blushing  apples.  Surely  it  was 
not  a  dream.  She  took  up  the  money  and  stuffed  it  into  the  bosom  of 
her  dress,  and  thanked  all  the  saints  for  the  good  luck  that  had  come 
to  her. 

Al  was  in  his  private  office  talking  with  Charlie,  when  “  Speck  ” 
came  in  and  said  that  Mr.  Sharpe  and  several  other  gentlemen  wanted 
to  see  him. 
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He  went  out  into  the  front  room  of  the  bank  and  met  them. 

“  See  here,  my  boy,”  said  Sharpe,  “  why  don’t  you  let  your  friends 
know  when  you  have  a  birthday,  instead  of  going  around  and  kissing 
all  the  old  apple  women  on  the  street?” 

A1  turned  red  as  a  beet,  and  said : 

“  The  old  lady  scooped  me  in  before  I  could  get  away.” 

“  Just  as  you  did  those  smart  Alecks  the  other  day.  Well,  come 
along.  We  are  going  to  have  some  fun  with  you,”  atid  they  grabbed 
him  by  the  arm  and  led  him  out  of  the  bank. 

“  What  are  you  fellows  up  to?’’  he  asked. 

“We  are  going  to  throw  you  into  the  East  river,”  said  one  of  the 
brokers,  laughing.  “  But  we’ll  go  to  Delmonico’s  first,  and  see  what 
he  has  there  that  is  good  to  eat  and  drink.” 

They  took  him  to  Delmonico’s  and  ordered  a  repast  of  the  costliest 
description  for  seven. 

“  You  see,  my  boy,’*  said  Broker  Sharpe,  who  was  the  spokesman 
of  the  party,  “  we  have  been  on  to  you  for  some  time.  You’ve  been 
scooping  things  with  a  high  hand  lately.  So  we  made  up  our  minds 
when  we  saw  you  scooping  the  apple  stand,  that  we’d  scoop  you.  So 
you’re  eighteen  years  old  to-day,  eh?” 

“  Yes — that’s  what  my  mother  tells  me,  and  I  guess  she  knows.” 

“  Well,  she  ought  to,  anyhow.  Do  you  know  that  some  of  our  Wall 
street  people  say  that  you  have  an  old  fox  of  a  broker  hid  away  in  the 
rear  of  your  office,  who  gives  you  advice  when  you  need  it.  Is  that 
so?” 

A1  saw  the  object  as  well  as  the  humor  of  the  question,  and  replied: 

“  Yes.  I  have  an  old  hat  back  there  which  once  belonged  to  Daniel 
Drew.  Whenever  I  am  worried,  or  in  doubt,  I  go  back  and  hold  con¬ 
sultation  with  that  old  hat.” 

The  brokers  roared. 

“  Then  I  have  been  mistaken  all  along,”  said  Sharpe.  “  I’ve  been 
telling  all  my  friends  that  you  and  Charlie  did  your  own  thinking,  and 
bought  and  sold  on  your  own  judgment.  Why  didn’t  you  tell  me 
about  that  old  hat  of  Daniel’s?’' 

“  Because  I  like  to  keep  my  private  affairs  to  myself,”  he  replied. 

The  brokers  laughed  heartily  over  the  joke,  and  when  the  dinner 
was  brought  in,  they  set  to  and  ate  to  their  fill  of  the  good  things. 

Then  when  the  wine  was  opened,  they  drank  to  the  health  of  the 
young  broker  and  wished  him  many  happy  birthdays  in  the  future. 

“  But  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  don’t  scoop  any  more  of  us,”  said 
one,  amid  a  roar  of  laughter. 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  Al,  “  I  am  not  nor  never  was  a  *  scooper.’ 
Ever  since  I  started  out  for  myself  all  my  wits  have  been  tasked  to 
avoid  being  ‘  scooped.’  When  a  clique  starts  out  to  ‘  scoop  ’  you, 
there’s  little  else  for  you  to  think  about  except  as  to  how  you  will  es¬ 
cape.  If  you  escape,  you  can  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
would-be  ‘  scoopers  ’  ‘  scoop  ’  themselves,  and  hear  them  abuse  you 
for  not  letting  them  ‘  scoop  ’  you,  as  at  first  intended.  Oh,  it’s  fun 
to  see  a  ‘  scooper  ’  ‘  scoop  ’  himself!” 

The  brokers  laughed  heartily,  and  applauded  the  points  made  by 
Al.  They  saw  that  he  was  telling  something  from  his  experience  in 
the  street. 

They  kept  him  there  for  more  than  two  hours,  and  brokers  who 
had  all  along  looked  suspiciously  upon  him  now  saw  that  he  was  a 
bright  business  boy,  who  could  hold  his  own  with  any  one  in  the 
street. 

“  What  has  been  your  rule  in  speculating  in  Wall  street?”  one  of  the 
brokers  asked. 

“  Watch  your  opportunity,”  said  Al  very  quickly,  “  and  when  you 
see  it  act  promptly.” 

“  A  good  rule,  surely,”  said  another. 

“  Yes.  All  things  com«  to  the  man  who  waits.  If  business  is  dull 
let  it  be  so.  Don’t  try  to  force  it.  Reaction  is  sure  to  follow,  and 
then  you  are  worse  off  than  before.” 

They  escorted  him  back  to  the  bank  and  found  it  on  the  point  of 
being  closed.  Charlie’s  sister  Nellie  and  Miss  Ashworth  were  there, 
having  come  down  in  a  carriage  to  take  the  two  young  brokers  to 
ride  in  Central  Park. 

Al  got  away  from  the  brokers  and  joined  the  two  ladies,  saying: 

“  They  have  spoiled  my  birthday  dinner  for  me.” 

“  How  so?”  Nellie  asked. 

“  They  took  me  out  to  Delmonico’s  and  had  an  elaborate  dinner 
there.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  eat  any  of  your  dinner  this  evening.” 


“  Oh,  we’ll  have  you  there,  anyhow,”  she  said,  “  and  that  is  the 
greatest  enjoyment  after  ail,  you  know.” 

They  closed  up  the  bank  and  rode  up-town  in  the  carriage  with  the 
two  girls,  as  happy  as  two  youths  could  possibly  be  in  this  life. 

“  Do  you  know  you  two  girls  had  good  luck  the  other  day?”  Charlie 
asked. 

“  How?”  Nellie  asked. 

“  Why,  your  money  increased  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  each.” 

“Oh,  my!”  they  both  exclaimed. 

“  Yes.  I  think  you  two  ought  to  treat — don’t  you,  Al?” 

“  Yes;  make  ’em  set  ’em  up,  Charlie.” 

“Oh,  we  haven’t  any  money  with  us,”  said  Nellie.  “I  am  sure  I 
haven’t  as  much  as  two  dollars  with  me.” 

“And  I  am  even  worse  off,”  said  Miss  Ashworth. 

“  Well,  your  credit  is  good  anyway,”  said  Al,  laughing.  “I’ll  in¬ 
dorse  your  checks.” 

They  laughed  and  chatted  gayly  as  they  rode  up  to  the  park,  which 
they  reached  in  due  course  of  time. 

On  one  of  the  broad  driveways  Charlie  told  the  driver  to  “speed 
up  ”  and  let  the  horses  have  some  exercise. 

In  another  minute  they  were  going  at  quite  a  rapid  gait.  But  ten 
minutes  later  there  was  a  collision,  and  the  carriage  went  down,  the 
right  hind  wheel  having  been  knocked  off. 

The  two  girls  screamed  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and  the  horses 
reared  and  plunged  as  if  desirous  of  making  matters  worse  than  they 
were. 

The  driver  finally  succeeded  in  quieting  the  horses  and  controlling 
them.  Al  and  Charlie  quickly  extricated  the  two  young  ladies,  and 
then  turned  to  see  what  had  caused  the  trouble. 

Not  fifty  feet  away  was  another  vehicle  with  a  dislocated  wheel,  and 
a  big,  portly  man,  with  an  elderly  lady  and  another  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  swearing  like  a  pirate  at  the  party  with  whom  he  bad  col¬ 
lided. 

He  came  over  to  Al,  and  very  brusquely  demanded: 

“  Whose  carriage  is  that?” 

“  It’s  mine,  sir,”  said  Charlie.  “  Who  did  you  hire  yours  from?” 

The  man  turned  to  the  driver,  and  asked: 

“  Whose  carriage  is  that?” 

“  There’s  the  owner,  sir,”  said  the  driver,  pointing  to  Charlie. 

Al  quickly  turned  to  the  driver  of  the  other  carriage,  and  asked: 

“  What  livery  stable  does  that  vehicle  belong  to?” 

“  There’s  the  boss,  sir,”  answered  the  driver,  pointing  his  whip  to¬ 
ward  his  employer. 

“  Indeed!  And  does  he  really  own  a  carriage?”  and  he  looked  as  if 
actually  surprised. 

The  portly  man  boiled  over  in  his  rage. 

“  Sea  here,  you  young  rascals,”  he  sputtered,  “I’ll  have  you  arrest¬ 
ed  for  this  outrage!” 

“  See  here,  you  old  rascal!”  exclaimed  Al.  “  I’ll  have  you  arrested 
for  this  outrage!” 

“  You  are  impudent!”  snapped  the  elderly  lady,  who  was  evidently 
the  wife  of  the  portly  man. 

“  Am  I?  How  about  the  other  fellow?  I’ve  only  repeated  his  silly 
nonsense.” 

The  young  lady  hid  her  face  behind  her  fan  and  laughed.  To  her 
the  whole  thing  appeared  supremely  ridiculous,  and  so  it  was. 

There  is  no  telling  how  the  thing  would  have  ended  had  not  a  mount¬ 
ed  policeman  rode  up  at  the  moment,  and  took  both  drivers  into  ck  > 
tody. 

“  Arrest  those  two  boys,  too,”  said  the  portly  man. 

“  What  for?”  the  officer  asked.  “  Were  they  driving?” 

“  No,  but - ” 

“  Then  if  I  arrest  them  I’ll  have  to  arrest  you,  too,  sir,”  said  the 
officer.  “They  were  in  their  carriage,  and  you  in  yours.  You  may 
be  as  much  to  blame  as  they  are.” 

“But  they  are  impudent,”  said  the  elderly  lady,  whose  eyes  fairly 
snapped  with  wrathful  tire. 

Al  and  Charley  laughed. 

“Let  my  driver  remain  in  charge  of  the  horses,  officer,”  said  the 
portly  man,  “  and  I’ll  be  responsible  for  his  appearance  when  wanted. 
Here’s  my  card.  I  am  Joseph  Herron,  the  banker  of  Wall  street.” 

“  And  let  mine  stay,  too,”  said  Charlie.  “Here’s  my  card.  I  am 
Charles  Knight,  of  the  banking  house  of  ‘  Day  &  Knight,*  Wall  street,” 
and  ho  also  handed  the  officer  his  card. 
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The  portly  man  glanced  quickly  around  at  the  two  boys  on  hearing 
their  names,  as  did  the  young  lady  and  her  mother. 

“I  haven’t  the  power  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,”  said  the  officer. 
*•  HI  take  them  to  the  captain,  and  let  him  attend  to  that.” 

They  accompanied  him  to  the  police  station  in  the  park,  where  the 
captain  on  hearing  the  statements  of  the  two  drivers,  told  them  to  go 
as  it  was  doubtless  an  accident  for  which  both  were  probably  equally 
guilty. 

They  returned  to  the  carriages  whilst  the  owners  left  the  park  on 
foot  to  send  assistance  to  their  drivers. 

But  no  sooner  were  the  Herrons  out  of  sight  than  Al,  Charlie  and 
the  two  girls  fell  to  laughing  as  if  they  would  go  into  convulsions. 

“  I  declare!”  exclaimed  Miss  Ashworth.  “  It  was  as  good  as  a 
theater.  I  never  saw  such  a  funny  thing  in  all  my  life.” 

“  Nor  I,”  put  in  Nellie.  “  1  just  thought  I  would  die  laughing 
when  I  heard  Al  repeating  the  old  gentleman’s  words  and  actions.” 

“  I  thought  it  the  best  thing  to  do  to  make  him  ashamed  of  himself,” 
said  Al.  “  It  may  be  impudence,  but  I  don’t  know  that  au  old  man 
has  any  more  right  to  be  impudent  than  a  young  one.” 

“  Of  course  not,”  said  Nellie.  “  What  was  the  use  of  getting 
angry?” 
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A  TRAP — THE  BANKER'S  DAUGHTER. 


The  accident  got  into  the  papers,  but  the  amusing  features  did 
not. 

Quite  a  number  of  brokers  came  into  the  bank  to  see  Al  and  Char¬ 
lie  about  it,  but  the  two  boys  would  not  say  any  more  than  the  papers 
did. 

Joseph  Herron  was  one  of  the  rich  aristocratic  bankers  of  the 
street,  haughty,  imperious,  and  arbitrary  in  his  dealings  with  those 
who  were  forced  to  deal  with  him. 

He  was  worth  millions,  and  had  several  times  cornered  certain 
stocks  and  squeezed  his  victims  unmercifully.  Shylock  was  a  pattern 
of  leniency  compared  to  him. 

In  speaking  of  the  accident  to  a  friend,  Joseph  Herron  character¬ 
ized  Al  and  Charlie  as  the  most  insolent  youths  he  had  ever  met 
with. 

When  they  heard  that,  Al  saw  a  reporter  and  gave  the  ludicrous 
side  of  the  story,  which,  when  it  was  published  set  the  whole  city  to 
iaughing  at  the  great  banker. 

We  can  stand  anything  but  ridicule.  To  have  people  laugh  at  us 
makes  ns  extremely  uncomfortable.  The  whole  city  laughed  at  the 
banker,  and  a  paper  asked  him  to  define  “  impudence  ”  and  “  inso¬ 
lence,”  so  the  people  could  understand  it. 

Of  course  all  that  made  the  rich  banker  fighting  mad.  He  felt  as  if 
he  would  like  to  lay  those  boys  across  his  knees  for  a  few  minutes. 

But  he  had  the  good  sense  to  keep  his  mouth  shut  after  that  story 
reached  the  public.  He  deeply  regretted  that  he  did  not  shut  up 
sooner.  Had  he  done  so,  Al  would  not  have  told  the  funny  side  of 
the  storj7. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  Joseph  Herron,  banker,  made 
up  his  mind  to  drive  the  two  boy  brokers  and  bankers  out  of  the  street 
by  smashing  them  in  some  big  deal  into  which  they  were  to  be  drawn. 

Of  course  he  kept  all  that  to  himself,  for  he  was  a  very  cautions  man 
was  Joseph  Herron.  He  had  a  man  in  the  Stock  Exchange  who  did 
all  bis  buying  and  selling. 

The  broker’s  name  was  Rosslyn,  and  a  very  bold,  shrewd  man  he 
was,  too. 

One  day  a  broker  came  to  Al  and  suggested  that  a  certain  stock 
wa3  sure  to  go  up  in  a  few  days. 

“  Why  don’t  you  buy  it,  then?”  Al  asked. 

“  I  am  going  to  as  far  as  my  capital  will  go.  If  I  can  get  one  or 
two  others  to  join  me,  we  can  make  all  the  more  out  of  it.” 

“  Well,  I’ll  think  about  it,”  said  Al. 

He  spoke  to  Charlie  about  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  latter  heard  the 
broker’s  name,  he  said: 

“Ah!  He  and  Rosslyn  work  together.  Look  out— Rosslyn  is  dan¬ 
gerous.  IIe’3  Herron’s  man,  you  know.” 

“  Yea,  so  he  is.  I  wonder  if  the  banker  is  trying  to  trap  us?” 
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“  Don’t  know;  bat  you  want  to  be  careful  when  Rosslyn  is  around.” 

“  Yes.  Well,  see  what  you  can  find  out  about  the  stock  to-day.” 

Charlie  made  a  memoranda  and  went  over  to  the  Stock  Exchange. 
When  he  came  back  he  had  a  report  to  make.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  stock  was  good  and  had  a  solid  foundation. 

“  But  there’s  a  trap  in  it  somewhere,”  he  added,  “  and  we  don’t 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  I  guess.” 

“  Of  course  not— at  least  not  unless  we  know  where  the  trap  is.” 

“  That’s  it,  exactly.” 

The  stock  was  boomed  by  Rosslyn,  and  advanced  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  points,  and  was  held  there  by  the  big  cash  supply  behind  him. 

Al  and  Charlie  knew  that  the  moment  he  began  to  unload  the 
market  would  drop  down  to  even  a  lower  point  than  ever,  so  they 
kept  aloof  from  it  notwithstanding  the  many  efforts  made  to  induce 
them  to  buy. 

At  last  a  broker  came  to  the  bank,  and  asked  to  see  Charlie. 

He  was  shown  into  the  private  office,  where  he  said  to  Charlie: 

“  I  have  a  chance  to  buy  a  big  block  of  Y.  &  C.  stock  at  a  price 
three  points  below  the  market.” 

“  Why  in  thunder  don’t  you  buy  it,  then?” 

“  Because  I  haven’t  money  enough,  and  it  can  be  bought  only  in 
bulk.” 

“  Then  buy  it  on  a  margin,”  suggested  Charlie. 

“  I  can’t  do  that,  even,  for  the  amount  is  $4,000,000.” 

*  “  Why  don’t  Rosslyn  buy  it?” 

“  He  is  carrying  $6,000,000  of  it  now  and  can’t  carry  any  more.” 

“  Why  do  the  holders  of  it  want  to  sell  below  the  market  price?” 

“  They  won’t  sell  it  below  the  market  price  except  the  whole  lot. 
They  ask  the  top  of  the  market  for  as  much  as  one  million  of  it.” 

Charlie  shook  his  head. 

“It  looks  ‘snaky,’”  he  said.  “I  don’t  want  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  it.” 

“  But  see  the  big  profit  in  it,”  said  the  broker. 

“  Where  is  it?” 

“  Why,  by  taking  the  whole  of  it  you  can  get  it  three  points  below 
the  market.” 

“  True,  but  were  it  put  on  the  market  in  an  effort  to  realize  that 
profit,  it  would  go  down  with  a  slump.  Excuse  me,  but  I  wouldn’t 
touch  that  stock  at  any  price.” 

The  broker  went  away  and  Charlie  was  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  Rossyln  had  sent  him  there  as  a  secret  agent  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  dump  his  load  on  him. 

“  He  is  sick  of  his  load,”  said  Al,  when  Charlie  told  him  of  the  in¬ 
terview  with  the  broker,  “and  no  doubt  sent  that  fellow  here  to 
tempt  us  with  that  bait.  We  don’t  want  to  touch  that  stock  at  any 
price.” 

“  No,  of  course  not.  On  the  other  hand  suppose  we  begin  a  bear 
movement  on  it  at  once.” 

“  T  am  willing.” 

Charlie  went  into  the  Stock  Exchange  the  next  morning  and  began 
to  bear  the  stock.  Sharpe  joined  in  with  him,  as  did  nearly  all  the 
bears,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  the  stock  came  tumbling  down  to 
nearly  its  starting  point. 

Rosslyn  was  stuck  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  at  least 
Herron  was,  for  most  of  the  stock  was  bought  at  advanced  prices. 

Charlie  was  not  acquainted  with  Rosslyn  but  he  knew  all  about 
him,  and  knew  that  it  was  his  client  who  was  hurt — not  the  broker. 

Of  course  such  a  defeat  as  that  had  a  tendency  to  increase  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  Herron’s  hate.  He  ground  his  teeth  with  impotent  rage, 
and  inwardly  vowed  to  get  even  with  the  boy  banker  at  the  first  op¬ 
portunity. 

A  few  days  later  Al  was  walking  up  Broadway  a  little  above  Wall, 
when  he  met  the  young  lady  who  was  with  Banker  Herron  iu  Central 
Park  on  the  day  of  the  collision. 

He  knew  she  was  the  banker's  daughter,  for  he  had  seen  it  so  stated 
in  the  papers  when  the  story  of  the  incident  was  published. 

Their  eyes  met,  and  a  smile  betrayed  itself  over  the  pretty  face  of  v 
the  young  lady.  Al  smiled,  too,  and  a  mutual  recognition  took  place. 

Al  doffed  his  hat  promptly,  and  she  bowed  as  if  pleased. 

“  It  is  plain  that  she  isn’t  mad  over  the  aflair,”  said  Al  to  himself. 

“  The  first  chance  I  get  I’ll  speak  to  her  and  make  her  acquaintance. 
She  must  be  a  girl  of  good  sense.” 

He  did  not  say  anything  to  Charlie  about  meeting  the  banker's 
daughter.  But  a  few  days  later,  Charlie  said  to  him; 
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“  I  saw  old  Herron’s  daughter  on  the  street  the  other  day,  and  I’m 
blessed  if  she  didn’t  smile  as  she  caught  my  eye.  That  girl  saw  the 
funny  side  of  that  collision.” 

“  Of  course  she  did.  I  saw  her  laughing  behind  her  fan  that  day, 
when  we  thought  the  old  man  would  burst  with  indignation.” 

Two  days  later  A1  met  her  again.  She  bowed,  and  he  stepped  to 
her  side,  hat  in  hand,  and  said: 

“  Allow  me  to  thauk  you,  Miss  Herron,  for  not  sharing  the  anger  of 
your  father  toward  our  house,.” 

“  Oh,  it  was  too  funny  for  anything,”  said  the  young  lady,  laughing 
heartily.  “  Papa  scolds  me  nearly  every  day  for  laughing  at  it.  1 
don’t  think  I  ever  saw  anything  so  funny.” 

“  That’s  what  the  young  ladies  with  us  said,”  remarked  Al,  “and 
we  had  a  good  laugh  over  it,  too.” 

“  I  dare  say  you  did.  Pray,  who  were  the  young  ladies?  and  are 
you  Mr.  Day  or  Mr.  Knight?” 

“  Oh,  Pm  the  Daylight  of  the  house.  The  other  fellow  is  Knight,” 
and  the  two  laughed  heartily.  “  The  ladies  were  Misses  Knight  and 
Ashworth.  Miss  Knight  is  my  partner’s  sister.  Mias  Ashworth  is  her 
friend,  and  one  of  the  patrons  of  our  house.” 

“  Thanks.  I  would  so  much  like  to  know  them,  as  1  feel  as  if  we 
were  already  acquainted  after  that  funny  affair^in  the  park.” 

“  I  am  sure  they  would  be  very  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance. 
Will  you  do  me  the  honor  of  numbering  me  among  your  friends?” 

“  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it.” 

“  I  do  wish  it  with  all  my  heart,  for  I  have  thought  of  you  often 
since  that  day  we  first  met.” 

“  Indeed!  I  am  sure  I  have  thought  of  you,  as  you  mimicked  papa, 
and  threw  him  into  such  a  rage,  and  laugh  every  time  I  recall  it.” 

They  walked  on  up  Broadway,  side  by  side.  It  was  quite  evident 
that  the  girl  was  quite  anxious  to  make  the  young  broker’s  acquaint, 
■ance,  and  that  she  was  more  than  pleased  with  him.  Al  was  pleased 
with  her,  too,  and  ere  they  parted  she  told  him  that  she  would  drive 
iu  Central  Park  the  next  afternoou,  in  hope3  of  meeting  him  and  the 
two  young  ladies. 

“  But  your  mother?”  he  said. 

“  Will  be  at  home.  I’ll  drive  a  dog-cart,”  she  replied.  “  Bring  the 
young  ladies  up  with  you  and  let  us  get  acquainted.” 

“  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  so,”  he  said,  as  they  parted  at  the  post-office. 

“By  George!”  said  Al,  “she’s  a  brick!  I  am  going  to  cultivate 
her  acquaintance.  The  old  man  would  be  as  mad  as  a  March  hare, 
though,  if  he  knew  it.” 

That  evening  he  told  Nellie  and  Miss  Ashworth  about  the  meeting, 
and  asked  them  to  go  up  to  the  park  with  him  the  next  day.  To  his 
surprise  Nellie  objected,  saying  she  did  not  care  to  make  her  acquaint¬ 
ance.  But  Mias  Ashworth  finally  persuaded  her  to  go,  and  she  prom¬ 
ised  she  would. 
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The  meeting  took  place,  and  the  young  ladies  were  mutually  pleased 
with  each  other.  Miss  May  Herron  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  Nel¬ 
lie  at  her  home. 

“  But  I  won’t  let  papa  know  it,”  she  said.  “  Because  if  there  is 
anything  in  the  world  he  hates  it’s  the  house  of  Day  &  Knight.” 

“  Oh,  we  don’t  let  anything  like  that  interfere  with  our  acquaint¬ 
ance,”  said  Nellie.  “  What’s  the  use  of  his  getting  mad  over  a  trifling 
incident  like  that?”  and  the  girls  kissed  and  parted. 

One  day,  a  month  later,  old  Marks,  the  millionaire,  met  Al  and  said 
to  him: 

“  Buy  all  the  D.  &  K.  stock  you  can  get  hold  of  for  me.” 

“  now  much?” 

“  Five  million  dollars  if  necessary.” 

All  right.” 

“  And  you’d  better  buy,  too,”  suggested  the  old  man. 

“  What’s  up?” 

<*  Well,  the  stock  will  soon  be  up,”  was  the  reply. 

st  Sure?” 

*•  Yes.” 

«  Very  well,  I’ll  do  so.” 


ne  told  Charlie  what  the  old  millionaire  had  said  to  him,  and  they 
proceeded  to  buy  all  the  stock  they  could  get  hold  of,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  attract  any  attention. 

They  were  several  days  buying,  and  were  so  quiet  about  it  that  it 
never  went  up  but  one  point  in  consequence. 

They  then  stopped,  and  old  Marks  came  in  with  a  certified  check  for 
$1,000,000  and  told  them  to  buy  more. 

They  did  so,  and  a  week  later  the  stock  was  lying  in  their  vaults 
without  any  sign  of  a  boom  coming  along.  Bat  they  knew  the  old 
man  had  a  sure  thing  or  else  he  would  not  have  risked  his  millions  on 
it. 

At  last  it  came. 

Rosslyn  was  buying  all  the  D.  &  K.  stock  he  could  get  hold  of.  He 
bought  several  large  blocks  of  it  before  he  was  discovered ;  then  the 
stock  went  up  in  great  bounds,  and  still  he  kept  buying.  There 
were  enormous  amounts  of  stock  on  the  market,  and  he  bought  all 
that  was  offered. 

Brokers  were  so  eager  to  buy  and  sell  that  scores  sold  stock  they 
did  not  have,  hoping  to  be  able  to  get  it  when  called. 

Excitement  ran  high,  and  the  stock  ran  higher,  till  at  last  forty 
points  advance  had  been  readied. 

Then  Al  sought  for  old  Marks  to  get  instructions. 

But  the  old  man  could  not  be  fonnd,  and  the  young  broker  dumped 
his  holdings  on  the  market. 

Rosslyn  was  staggered. 

But  he  was  game. 

Herron’s  money  was  equal  to  the  onslaught.  He  bought  and  paid 
for  every  share  Day  &  Knight  hurled  at  him  at  the  top  of  the  market. 

“  All  right,”  said  Al,  “  we  are  a  million  iu  on  that  deal,  and  now 
we’ll  stand  from  under.” 

Half  an  hour  after  they  left  the  Stock  Exchange  the  crash  came, 
and  D.  &  K.  stock  came  down  like  a  house  whose  foundations  had 
crumbled  away. 

The  scene  in  the  Stock  Exchange  was  indescribable. 

Brokers  became  frantic  in  their  endeavors  to  save  themselves.  • 

They  rushed  thither  and  hither  yelling  like  madmen,  and  the  oldest 
members  said  they  had  never  seen  anything  like  it  in  their  time. 

The  only  cool  man  in  the  Exchange  was  Rosslyn  himself. 

A  couple  million  dollars  were  slipping  away  from  him,  but  it  was 
Herron’s  money — not  his,  hence  he  did  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  to 
go  wild  and  whoop  like  an  Indian. 

Sharpe  came  over  to  the  bank  and  said: 

“It’s  the  wildest  scene  I  ever  saw  in  the  Exchange.” 

“  Anybody  hurt  yet?” 

“  Hurt?  It’s  the  awfullest  destructive  crash  I  ever  heard  of.  Some 
will  blame  you  for  it.” 

“  Why  should  they?” 

“They  saw  that  you  broke  the  market.” 

“  Well,  somebody  had  to  break  it,  and  if  I  had  not  done  so  it  would 
have  gone  still  higher  and  more  people  would  have  been  worse  hurt.” 

“  Yes,  but  they  won’t  look  at  it  in  that  light.” 

“They  won’t  lay  any  blame  at  Rosslyn’s  door,  eh?” 

“Oh,  yes.  They’ll  say  that  you  and  Rosslyn  made  the  deal  to  grind 
them  to  powder  between  you.” 

“  But  I  guess  Rosslyn  is  pretty  well  ground  up  himself,  isn’t  he?” 

“  I  shouldn’t  wor.der.  But  he  is  as  cool  as  an  icicle.” 

“Oh,  he  has  nerve  enough,”  said  Charlie. 

They  were  about  to  leave  the  bank  to  go  out  on  the  street  when  a 
broker  rushed  in,  with  a  wild,  hunted  look  on  his  face,  and  sank  into 
a  chair,  gasping: 

“  Water!  Wa - ” 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  RUINED  BROKER. 

The  man  seemed  on  the  point  of  a  general  collapse,  and,  for  the 
moment,  Al  himself  was  badly  rattled.  He  did  not  know  what  to  do 
or  which  way  to  turn;  but  a  second  gasp  for: 

“  Water!  Water!”  seemed  to  recall  him  to  himself,  and  he  sprang 
to  the  washstand,  seized  a  glass,  and  filling  it  with  water,  quickly 
held  it  to  the  man’s  Ups. 
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The  broker  gulped  it  down  and  seemed  to  be  very  much  relieved. 

••  tV  hat's  the  matter,  sir?”  A1  asked,  as  Sharpe  and  another  broker 
came  iuto  the  private  office  where  the  man  was  seated  pale  and  trem- 
bliug. 

“  Water!  More  water!”  the  man  said  hoarsely,  looking  over  toward 
the  washstand. 

A1  tilled  and  handed  him  another  glass  of  water  which  he  drank  ns 
eagerly  as  the  first. 

Then  he  seemed  to  be  better,  though  he  closed  his  eyes  and  laid  his 
head  back  against  the  chair,  as  if  wearied  almost  to  exhaustion, 

“  What  can  be  the  matter  with  him,  I  wonder?”  said  Al,  looking  up 
at  Sharpe. 

“  Indeed  I  can’t  say,”  replied  the  big  broker. 

“  Do  you  know  him?” 

“I  know  his  face  but  not  his  name.  I  think  he  is  a  curbstone 
broker,  as  I  have  uever  seen  him  in  the  Stock  Exchange.” 

’*  I  think  bis  name  is  Zulick,”  said  the  broker  who  came  in  with 
Sharpe. 

Charlie  came  in  and  recognized  him  as  Zulick. 

“  He’s  a  good  fellow,  too,”  he  added.  “  He  has  a  very  old  mother 
and  two  young  sisters  to  take  care  of.  I  think  he  has  lost  every  penny 
he  had  in  the  world  in  margins.” 

“  See  how  pale  he  is  getting!”  said  Al,  somewhat  alarmed.  “  Hadn’t 
we  better  send  for  a  physician?” 

Sharpe  felt  of  the  man’s  pulse,  and  tried  to  arouse  him  by  a  vigorous 
shaking,  but  in  vain. 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  “  send  for  a  physician  at  once.” 

Charlie  sent  Speck  up  to  the  Astor  House  at  full  speed,  and  a  half 
hour  later  be  returned,  accompanied  by  the  doctor. 

“  It  is  a  case  of  nervous  prostration,”  the  doctor  said,  after  making 
an  examination  of  the  patient.  “  Who  is  he  and  whore  does  he  live?” 

“  His  name  is  Zulick,  and  he  lives  with  his  mother  and  sisters  up  on 
West  Thirty-seventh  street.” 

“  He  had  better  be  taken  home  or  to  an  hospital  at  once,”  the  physi¬ 
cian  advised. 

Al  ordered  the  janitor  of  the  building  to  telegraph  for  an  ambulance, 
and  in  due  time  one  arrived,  accompanied  by  a  police  surgeon. 

In  the  meantime  the  patient  had  sunk  into  an  utterly  unconscious 
state,  and  everybody  ini  the  bank  feared  that  he  was  dyir.g. 

When  the  ambulance  arrived  the  police  surgeon  took  charge  of  him 
and  had  him  conveyed  to  the  hospital. 

The  physician  who  had  been  summoned  looked  around,  and  asked: 

“  Who  was  it  sent  for  me?” 

“  I  did,”  said  Al. 

“  Who  are  you?”  the  doctor  asked,  looking  at  him  through  his 
glasses  as  if  uncertain  whether  to  be  polite  or  not  to  one  who  was 
evidently  still  in  his  teens,  “  and  who  told  you  to  send  for  me?” 

“  I  am  Albert  Day.  No  one  told  me  to  send  for  you.  I  told  my 
messenger  boy  to  get  a  physician.  How  much  do  you  want  for 
coming  down  here  and  looking  at  a  man?” 

“  Ten  dollars,”  was  the  reply. 

“  How  in  the  world  do  you  manage  to  live  at  such  low  rates?”  Al 
asked,  drawing  a  roll  of  bills  from  his  pocket  and  giving  him  the 
amount  he  demanded.  “  I  thought  surely  you  would  charge  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  I’ll  remember  you  when  we  have  need  of  you  again.” 

The  doctor  was  quite  unable  to  see  whether  the  young  broker  was 
sarcastic  or  not.  He  took  the  money  with  a  bow  and  left  the  bank. 

“  That  fellow  is  a  gouge,”  said  Al.  “  I’ll  bet  he  ne7er  got  as  big 
a  fee  for  one  visit  before  in  all  his  practice.” 

“  Of  course  not,”  said  Sharpe.  '*  I’d  have  given  him  five  dollars — 
not  a  cent  more.” 

“  No.  I’d  have  paid  him  a  thousand  with  the  same  remark  I  made 
to  hirn.  Charlie,  you  know  Mr.  Zulick,  do  you!” 

“  Yes.  I  once  carried  him  notes  when  Ryerson  bought  for  him  on 
margins.  He  is  a  good  fellow,  but  has  probably  been  in  hard  luck  re¬ 
cently.” 

“  I  am  quite  sure  be  has  been  cleaned  out  entirely  to-day,”  said 
Sharpe.  “  I  think  he  was  out  of  his  head  when  he  came  in  here.” 

“  But  how  came  he  to  come  in  here  at  all?” 

“  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  He  may  have  felt  the  attack 
corning  on  just  as  he  reached  the  front  of  the  bank.  Or  he  may  have 
;  come  in  as  the  best  place  in  which  to  find  assistance  in  his  distress.” 

“  Well,  we  are  not  responsible  for  any  losses  he  may  have  sustained. 
The  Herron  syndicate  must  shoulder  that  responsibility,  I  guess.” 


“  Well,  I  am  going  up  to  the  hospital  this  evening,”  said  Charlie, 

“  and  see  if  1  can’t  find  out  what  the  trouble  was.” 

“  Do  so,”  advised  Al,  “  and  if  you  know  where  he  resides  go  and 
see  his  mother.” 

“  Yes,  after  I  have  seen  him.” 

Charlie  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

He  called  at  the  hospital  and  found  that  the  head  surgeon  had  taken 
charge  of  the  case  and  brought  the  man  back  to  consciousness. 

“  It  is  simply  a  case  of  nervous  and  mental  prostration,”  the  sur¬ 
geon  said,  “brought  on  by  the  great  strain  on  his  mental  organism 
in  Wall  street.” 

“  How  is  he  now,  doctor?” 

“  He  is  able  to  talk  rationally,  but  asked  me  to  give  him  an 
opiate  to  make  him  sleep  and  forget  things,  which  I  won’t  do  till 
he  has  recovered  a  little  more.” 

“  Can  I  see  him?” 

“  Do  you  know  him?” 

“  Yes,  and  he  knows  me.” 

“Then  you  may  see  him,  unless  you  have  something  to  say  to  him 
that  might  have  a  tendency  to  excite  him  still  farther.” 

“  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  him  but  what  he  would  like  to  hear.” 

The  surgeon  led  the  way  up  into  Zulick’s  room. 

“  Ah,  Charlie!”  greeted  the  broker. 

“  How  do  you  feel  now,  Mr.  Zulick?” 

Charlie  asked  the  question  iD  an  off-hand  way,  and  the  surgeon  did 
not  stop  to  hear  the  answer  to  it. 

“Charlie,  I  am  a  ruined  man — wrecked  utterly  and  irretrievably, 
'and  in  my  ruin  my  poor  old  mother  and  sisters  go  down  to  beggery 
and  want,”  and  when  he  said  that  a  great  sob  burst  from  him  as  he 
buried  his  face  in  hia  hands. 

“  Mr.  Zulick,  tell  me  how  matters  are  with  you.  It  may  be  that  I 
am  in  a  position  to  aid  you.  You  were  kind  and  courteous  to  me 
when  I  was  at  Ryerson’s,  and  I  have  not  forgotten  it.” 

Zulick  looked  up  at  him  with  such  a  woe-begone,  haggard  look  in 
his  face  that  Charlie  was  deeply  touched.” 

“  1  had  $6,000  up  in  margins  in  Ryerson’s  hands  on  that  boom  of  ‘ 
Herron’s,  and  I  counted  up  a  gain  of  more  than  double  when  the  crash 
came.  In  leu  minutes  my  margins  were  swept  away — all  my  old 
mother’s  savings  which  she  had  placed  in  my  hands  to  retrieve  my¬ 
self.  The  shock  came  near  killing  me,  and  I  fear  it  will  kill  my  dear 
old  mother.  No  wonder  my  brain  reeled.” 

“  If  that’s  all  that’s  troubling  you,  just  rest  easy,”  said  Charlie. 

“  I’ll  give  you  the  six  thousand  dollars  back,  and  you  can  pay  in 
commissions,  which  I’ll  place  in  your  bands.” 

Zulick  was  electrified. 

He  sprang  up  from  the  bed,  and  exclaimed: 

“  Charlie,  you  have  saved  my  life!”  and  he  grasped  the  young 
broker’s  hand  and  kissed  it,  whilst  tears  rained  down  his  cheeks. 

“I  would  have  given  double  that  to  save  your  life,”  replied  Charlie, 
almost  ou  the  point  of  crying  too.  “Just  get  up  and  go  home  to 
your  mother  and  let  her  know  that  everything  is  all  right.  Then 
when  you  feel  well  enough  to  do  so,  come  down  to  the  bank  and  I’ll 
give  you  commissions  that  will  pay  you  better  than  margins.  Take 
the  $6,000  and  put  it  in  a  home  for  your  mother  and  sisters,  so  that 
no  matter  what  may  happen  to  you,  they  will  always  have  a  home.” 

“  Had  I  done  that  two  or  three  years  ago,  they  would  have  been 
much  happier  now,”  said  Zulick. 

Charlie  said  he  would  see  the  head  surgeon  and  ask  for  his  dis¬ 
charge,  and  went  down-stairs  to  see  him. 

The  surgeon  went  back  up-stair3  and  examined  his  patient,  finally 
giving  his  consent  for  him  to  leave  the  hospital  when  he  pleased. 

“You  want  to  avoid  all  excitement  for  a  week  or  two,”  he  added, 
by  way  of  caution. 

Charlie  hired  a  carriage  and  took  him  home,  where  he  left  him  with 
his  aged  mother  and  sisters. 

■ 

— 

CHAPTER  XX. 

A  SCRAPPING  MATCH. 

On  going  to  the  bank  the  next  morning,  Charlie  told  Al  what  he 
had  done  with  Zulick.  » 
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A1  was  surprised. 

“  I  did  it  to  save  his  life  and  the  happiness  of  his  aged  mother  and 
Bisters,”  he  said.  “  He’s  a  bright  fellow,  and  I  think  he  can  make  it 
good  to  us  in  work  in  a  few  months.” 

“  Yes,  perhaps  he  can.  We  have  need  of  an  outside  broker  whom 
we  can  control.  Sharpe  has  so  much  interest  of  his  own  to  look  after, 
that  he  can’t  always  atteud  to  anybody  else’s.” 

“  That’s  just  what  I  was  thinking  of  at  the  time.  I  never  saw  such 
a  haggard  look  on  any  mau’s  face  as  I  saw  on  his  when  I  went  into 
his  room  at  the  hospital.  I  don’t  think  the  fellow  would  have  lived 
through  the  night,  if  I  had  not  relieved  his  mind  of  the  terrible  load 
that  was  crushing  him.” 

“  Oh,  it’s  all  right,  I  suppose,”  said  Al.  “  It  would  be  a  bad  world 
if  people  didn't  help  each  other  sometimes.  That  was  an  awful  crash 
yesterday.  They  say  on  the  street  this  morning  that  Herron  was 
squeezed  to  the  amount  of  over  a  million,  and  that  Ryerson  caught  it 
again.” 

“  Well,  I  have  no  sympathy  for  Ryerson,  as  you  know.  Herron  is 
able  to  stand  it,  but  I  shall  always  believe  that  he  tried  to  unload 
some  of  that  stock  on  us.” 

“Yes;  I  haven’t  any  doubt  about  that.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  see  that  we  ought  to  have  any  sympathy  for  Mr. 
Herron  either.” 

“  Not  much,”  and  the  two  young  brckers  and  bankers  shook  hands 
again  over  their  good  luck  in  keeping  out  of  a  trap  which  had  been 
set  for  them. 

It  was  about  noon  when  broker  Zulick  came  in. 

He  was  looking  pale,  but  was  not  otherwise  any  the  worse  for  the 
terrible  excitement  of  the  day  before. 

Charlie  received  him  pleasantly,  and  he  in  turn  grasped  Charlie’s 
hand,  saying: 

“  Let  me  say  that  my  gratitude  to  you  is  boundless.  I  can  prove 
it  in  actions,  not  words.” 

“  That’s  all  right,  Mr.  Zulick.  I  have  done  what  I  believe  was  right 
for  one  man  to  do  for  another.  It  does  not  hurt  me,  and  may  do  good 
for  others.” 

“  Yes,  indeed.  I  am  sure  that  you  have  saved  my  mother’s  life  as 
well  as  my  own.  I  could  not  have  stood  up  under  the  load.” 

“  Well,  don’t  say  anything  about  it  to  any  one.  Here’s  my  cheek 
for  $6,000.  Take  a  few  days  to  pull  yourself  together,  after  which 
we’ll  have  some  work  for  you  to  do,  I  think.” 

Zulick  took  the  check,  drew  the  money,  and  lost  no  time  in  buy¬ 
ing  a  neat  little  brownstone  residence  over  in  Brooklyn,  the  title  of 
which  he  vested  in  his  mother. 

Then  he  explained  to  his  mother  and  sisters  that  he  had  done  as 
he  did  to  make  sure  that  they  would  be  sure  of  a  home  if  any  disas¬ 
ter  came  to  him  in  Wall  street. 

They  were  pleased  at  his  forethought,  and  moved  over  to  their 
new  home  the  next  day. 

He  then  returned  to  his  office,  and  informed  Charlie  that  he  had 
followed  his  advice  in  both  letter  and  spirit,  and  was  now  ready  to 
go  to  work. 

He  was  given  a  commission  to  buy  a  certain  stock  which  old 
Marks,  the  millionaire,  wanted,  and  such  was  the  vast  amount 
bought  during  the  week  that  fully  half  the  money  Charlie  had  ad* 
vanced  to  him  was  earned  in  commissions. 

Ryerson,  who  knew  that  every  penny  of  his  margins  had  been 
wiped  out,  asked  him  who  he  was  buying  for? 

“  Other  people,”  he  replied.  “  I  have  concluded  that  it’s  the  best 
way  to  make  money  in  Wall  street.  You  brokers  who  buy  for  other 
people  make  money,  though  your  customers  lose.” 

Ryerson  turned  away  without  making  any  reply.  The  retort  had 
probably  come  home  to  him  in  more  ways  than  one. 

A  month  later  and  the  commissions  atnounted  to  more  than  the 
amount  advanced,  and  the  happy  broker  was  like  a  new  man.  He 
braced  up  and  worked  as  he  never  worked  before.  His  business  in¬ 
creased,  and  Sharpe  was  induced  to  give  him  orders  in  deals  in  which 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  known. 

As  he  made  money  he  deposited  it  with  Day  &  Knight,  where  it 
was  always  subject  to  his  check. 

One  day  a  carnage  drove  up  and  stopped  in  front  of  the  bank.  Nel¬ 
lie  Knight  got  out  and  entered  the  bank  to  draw  some  money  with 
which  to  do  some  shopping. 

Charlie  soon  learned  that  Miss  Ashworth  was  out  there  in  the  car¬ 


riage,  and  went  out  to  see  her.  He  was  surprised  to  find  Miss  Herron 
there  also. 

They  greeted  each  other  cordially,  and  were  engaged  in  an  anima¬ 
ted  conversation  when  Al  came  out  of  the  bank,  escorting  Nellie  to 
the  carriage. 

Of  course  Miss  Herron  greeted  him  cordially,  and  they  were  shaking 
hands  through  the  carriage  door,  when  her  father,  the  great  banker, 
came  by,  going  up  toward  Broadway. 

Hearing  his  daughter’s  voice  in  the  carriage  the  banker  stopped 
and  looked  in.  She  was  shaking  hands  with  Aibert  Day,  the  youth 
who  had  set  the  entire  city  to  laughing  at  him  by  relating  the  story 
of  the  collision  in  Central  Park. 

His  wrath  got  the  better  of  him,  for  he  called  out  sternly: 

“  May  Herron,  get  out  of  that  carriage  and  come  with  me!” 

“  Oh,  papa,  is  it  you?”  cried  the  startled  girl,  turning  pale  and  red 
by  turns. 

“  Yes,  it’s  me,”  he  replied,  “  but  is  it  really  youV’ 

“  Yes,  papa.  This  is  Miss  Ashworth,  a  friend  of  mine!” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  know  any  friend  of  yours  if  she  is  a  friend  of 
those  in  this  bank  here.  Get  out,  and  conte  with  me.” 

“  Mr.  Herron,”  said  Al,  his  face  white  as  a  sheet.  “  You  have  in¬ 
sulted  Miss  Ashworth.  If  you  don’t  apologize  to  her  instanter  the 
*  two  boy  bankers’  will  simply  wipe  up  the  sidewalk  with  you  right 
here.” 

“  Oh,  please  don’t!”  cried  Miss  Ashworth. 

"  Come  out  of  that  carriage,  May!”  ordered  the  banker,  not  deign- 
ing  to  notice  Al’s  remarks  or  threats. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Al  and  Charlie  went  for  him. 

In  a  second  they  had  him  down  on  the  pavement,  and  the  threu 
girls  began  screaming. 

Of  course  everybody  in  the  vicinity  rushed  to  the  spot. 

But  nobody  seemed  to  want  to  interfere,  for  the  reason  that  they 
could  see  no  weapons  being  used. 

Herron  fought  the  best  he  knew  how,  but  he  didn’t  know  much  about 
that  kind  of  business.  He  had  never  been  much  of  a  hustler. 

In  just  two  minutes  he  was  so  thoroughly  used  up  that  he  sung  out 
lustily: 

“  Take  ’em  ofl!  Take  ’em  off!” 

“  Apologize,  you  old  scoundrel!”  cried  Al,  giving  him  a  blew  on  the 
nose. 

“Take  it  back,  you  old  thief!”  cried  Charlie,  giving  him  one  in  the 
eye. 

“  Yes— yes— I’ll  tako  it  back!” 

“  And  apologize?” 

“  Yes!” 

They  desisted  just  as  a  policeman  elbowed  his  way  through  the 
crowd  and  arrested  all  three  of  them. 

“Drive  the  ladies  home  as  quick  as  you  can,”  said  Charlie  to  the 
driver  of  the  carriage. 

The  carriage  drove  off,  leaving  the  crowd  surrounding  the  police¬ 
man  and  the  three  combatants. 

“You  must  go  with  me  to  the  station-house,”  said  the  officer. 

“Of  course,”  said  Al.  “  We  don’t  expect  you  to  take  us  to  Delmon- 
ico’s,  or  to  the  opera.  Lead  the  way  and  we’ll  walk  after  you.” 

The  crowd  laughed,  and  quite  a  number  followed  them  to  the  down¬ 
town  station. 

Banker  Herron  was  so  dazed  by  the  rough  handling  he  had  received 
that  he  hardly  knew  what  he  was  doing.  Some  of  his  friends  hurried 
off  to  get  a  police  justice  to  come  to  the  station  and  bail  him  out  till 
court  met  on  the  morrow. 

An  hour  later  word  reached  the  station  for  the  three  prisoners  to  be 
brought  to  the  Tombs,  where  the  justice  would  hold  court  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  settling  the  case  at  once,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  lock¬ 
ing  them  up  in  cells  over  night. 

On  the  way  to  the  Tombs  the  banker  said  to  Al: 

“  If  you  will  not  make  any  explanation  I  will  not  either,  so  we  can 
pay  our  tines  and  keep  the  ladies’  names  out  of  the  case.” 

“  All  right,”  replied  Al,  “  though  I  think  it  would  be  but  right  to 
let  the  public  know  what  it  was  all  about.” 

So  it  was  agreed  upon,  and  when  they  were  arraigned  before  the 
justice  none  of  them  would  make  any  charge  against  the  other.  The 
officer  charged  them  with  fighting  on  the  street  and  collecting  a 
crowd. 
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The  justice  Sued  each  one  ten  dollars,  and  gave  them  all  a  severe 
lecture,  after  which  they  paid  their  tines  and  left  the  Tombs. 

A1  and  Charlie  returned  to  their  bank,  whilst  Herron  took  a  carriage 
and  went  home  a  sadder,  madder  and  wiser  man  than  ever  before  in 
his  life. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

BLACK  FRIDAY. 

Old  Marks  came  in  one  day  and  asked: 

“  Have  you  boys  got  through  fighting  yet?” 

“  Well,  that  depends  upon  whether  anybody  wants  to  fight  us,”  re¬ 
plied  Charlie.  “  We  are  as  peaceable  as  cats,  you  know.” 

“  Yes,  very  much  like  cats,”  said  the  old  man,  dryly.  “Are  you 
ready  to  come  down  to  business?” 

“  Always,”  and  A1  set  a  chair  for  him  near  his  desk  in  the  little  pri¬ 
vate  office  in  the  rear  of  the  bank.  “  What’s  up  now?” 

“  Nothing  just  now,  but  I  think  gold  is  going  to  go  up  pretty  soon,” 
was  the  reply. 

“  Indeed  I” 

“  Yes;  I’ve  joined  a  syndicate  to  put  it  up  to  the  tune  of  $500,000. 
I  want  you  to  buy  $5,000,000  worth  immediately,  and  hold  it  as  your 
own  to  sell  it  when  you  see  that  the  most  can  be  made  off  of  it.” 

A1  and  Charlie  were  both  astonished. 

The  Bhrewd  and  unscrupulous  old  man  was  going  to  play  bull  and 
bear  at  the  same  time.  Bat  they  said  nothing.  All  they  had  to  do 
was  to  obey  orders,  and  they  did. 

Broker  Zulick  bought  $1,000,000  worth  for  them,  and  made  a  hand¬ 
some  commission,  and  they  bought  the  balance  very  quietly.  Then 
they  proceeded  to  buy  all  they  could  on  their  own  account,  and  locked 
it  up  in  their  vaults. 

It  was  the  same  old  story  over  again.  Jim  Fisk  and  a  number  of 
others  got  up  a  corner,  and  forced  gold  up  higher  than  it  had  gone  at 
any  time  since  the  armies  disbanded. 

Such  excitement  had  never  been  seen  in  Wall  street  as  on  that 
famous  “  Black  Friday.”  From  Broadway  down  Wall  beyond  Broad 
street,  was  a  dense  mass  of  people  in  a  fever  of  excitement. 

John  Morrissey,  the  famous  prize  fighter,  was  down  there  with  a 
neavy  capital,  struggling  to  make  something  out  of  the  storm. 

Herron,  the  banker,  was  so  excited  that  he  was  not  satisfied  to  leave 
matters  with  his  broker.  He  entered  the  gold  room,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  and  took  charge  himself.  He  was  a  member  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate.  He  stood  in  the  pit,  and  yelled  a  bid  for  gold  one  point  above 
the  last  quotation. 

“  How  much  do  you  want!”  Al  asked. 

“A  million!”  was  the  reply, 

“  A  milliou  it  is!  Another  at  the  same  figures?” 

“  Yes,  two  if  you  have  it?” 

“  I  have  it— two  millions  at  178,”  and  he  made  a  memorandum  of 
the  transaction. 

Heron  slipped  out  of  the  pit  and  disappeared  from  sight. 

AI  yelled: 

“A  million  in  gold  at  178!  Who  wants  it?” 

“  I  do!”  yelled  a  member  of  the  syndicate.  “  I’ll  take  $5,000,000  at 
178!” 

“I’ll  take  that!”  cried  Al,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  had  unloaded 
$8,000,000  on  the  syndicate. 

That  done  ho  hastened  to  close  up  the  transactions,  exchanging  the 
certificates  for  certified  checks,  after  which  he  left  the  Exchange  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  own  office. 

Out  on  the  street  he  saw  a  broker  go  mad— lose  his  head  entirely, 
and  leap  about  like  a  wild  lunatic. 

The  police  had  to  take  him  away. 

*  As  the  young  broker  was  elbowing  his  way  through  the  crowd  he 
saw  Fisk  standing  on  the  steps  leading  into  the  Stock  Exchange  with 
i  an  eye  in  mourning.  Somebody  had  dealt  him  a  hard  blow  in  the 
face. 

Men  were  wild  and  ungovernable  in  the  excitement  of  the  hour. 

All  Wall  street  was  a  babel  of  sounds,  and  every  man  distrusted 
‘  hi*  neighbor. 


“  Tins  is  the  worst  I  ever  saw,”  muttered  Al,  as  he  tried  to  elbow 
his  way  to  his  office.  “  I  never  saw  men  so  excited.  What  can  a 
man  expect  if  he  buys  in  such  an  excitement  as  this?  Hello!” 

A  heavy  hand  on  his  shoulder  caused  the  ejaculation  to  escape  him, 
aud  on  looking  around  he  found  Banker  Herron’s  white  face  above 
him. 

“  Have  you  any  more  gold?”  the  old  banker  hissed  in  his  ear. 

Al  thought  he  would  give  him  a  scare,  aud  replied: 

“  Yes,  millions  of  it." 

“  How  many  millions?”  the  banker  asked. 

“  Six  million.” 

“  I'll  take  it  right  now,”  and  he  drew  out  his  memoranda  to  record 
the  purchase. 

“  We  are  not  in  the  gold  room  now,  Mr.  Herron,”  said  Al,  who 
knew  that  a  trade  in  the  street  could  not  be  recorded  in  the  Exchange. 
He  also  saw  that  the  banker’s-object  was  to  keep  him  from  unloading 
auy  more  on  the  syndicate  in  the  gold  room. 

“  Very  true,”  said  Herron,  “  but  I  can  buy  the  gold  all  the  same.” 

“  In  the  presence  of  witnesses,”  said  Al,  and  just  then  he  saw  Zulick 
and  Sharpe  elbowing  their  way  toward  him.  “  Here’s  two  now,”  and 
be  called  to  the  two  men  to  witness  the  transaction,  which  they 
did.  • 

“  Have  you  any  more?”  Herron  asked. 

“  Not  a  dollar’s  worth.” 

The  banker  seemed  relieved  and  hurried  off  to  the  gold  room,  satis¬ 
fied  that  he  had  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  youngest  firm  on  the 
street  to  break  the  market. 

Half  au  hour  later  a  telegraphic  order  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  Washington,  to  the  sub-treasurer  in  New  York,  to  sell 
$10,000,000  in  gold  at  once,  broke  the  market,  and  sent  the  whole 
fabric  tumbling  about  the  ears  of  the  syndicate. 

Then  ensued  the  wildest  panic  ever  known  in  the  street. 

Men  turned  white  in  the  face  as  they  saw  their  fortune  slip  away  in 
a  few  fleeting  minutes,  and  they  had  no  power  to  stop  it  long  enough 
to  save  a  penny  from  the  wreck. 

Al  went  into  his  office  in  the  rear  of  the  bank  and  told  Charlie  of  the 
trade  he  had  made  in  the  street  with  Herron. 

“  Why,  haven’t  a  dollar  in  gold  left!”  exclaimed  Charlie. 

“  No,  but  the  market  is  broken  and  gold  has  come  down  50  points 
in  ten  minutes.  We  can  supply  the  gold  at  demand — which  will  never 
be  made.  If  he  is  ever  able  to  pay  up  we  shall  be  $3,000,000  in  on 
the  transaction.  Sharpe  and  Zulick  were  my  wil nesses.” 

“  Then  you’ve  got  him  and  no  mistake!” 

“  Yes,  I  think  we  have;  but  I  guess  every  man  in  that  syndicate  is 
busted  all  to  smash.” 

“  I  wouldn’t  wonder  if  they  were.  I’ll  bet  the  firm  of  Day  &  Knight 
made  more  out  of  this  boom  than  any  other  house.” 

Old  Marks  came  in,  rubbing  his  hands  with  avaricious  glee.  He 
had  made  nearly  $1,500,000  out  of  the  deal,  including  what  he  lost  on 
the  $500,000  he  had  put  Into  the  syndicate. 

“  We  have  done  a  good  day's  work,  eh,  boys?”  he  said. 

“  Yes,  sir.  You  can  afford  a  banquet  for  a  dozen  at  Delmonico’s 
now,  eh?” 

“  A  dozen  at  Delmonico’s!”  gasped  the  old  man.  “  Why,  it’d  cost 
ten  dollars  a  head — one  hundred  and  twenty  dollarsl” 

“  Yes,  all  of  that,”  said  Al. 

**  No,  no,  no!  1  couldn’t  afford  it!  Such  extravagance  would  ruin 
me!” 

“  Oh,  well,  we’ll  go  to  Hitchcock’s  and  take  pork  and  beans,”  said 
Charlie,  supremely  disgusted  at  the  miserly  spirit  of  the  old  man. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

SUCCESS — A  GOOD  DEED  AND  ITS  RESULT. 

When  business  opened  in  the  Exchanges  the  next  morning  it  was 
shown  that  the  street  was  strewn  with  wrecks  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Old  business  houses  which  had  weathered  many  a  storm, 
went  down  in  the  crash.  Two  brokers  who  had  handled  millions 
daily  lost  their  heads,  and  were  taken  to  lunatic  asylums. 

The  great  banking-house  of  Joseph  Herron  opened  its  doors  aa 
usual,  and  people  wondered  if  it  really  had  weathered  the  storm. 
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It  paid  check  after  check  aa  they  came  in  till  A1  came  forward 
with  a  certificate  representing  $6,000,000  in  gold  which  he  offered 
to  deliver  according  to  contract. 

“  I  don’t  want  it,”  said  Herron. 

“  Do  you  refuse  to  take  it?”  A1  asked. 

“  No.  I’ll  pay  you  the  difference  and  let  you  keep  it  if  you  wish  to. 
Give  me  five  days  in  which  to  dispose  of  securities.” 

*•  Certainly,”  and  Al  went  away  to  return  the  certificate  for  the  gold 
which  old  Marks  had  let  him  have. 

“  Charlie,  old  Herron  is  totteriug  but  he’s  game,”  he  said,  as  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  office.  “  He  says  he’ll  pay  the  difference  between  178 
and  128— just  fifty  points,  a  little  matter  of  $3,006,000.  What  do  you 
think  of  that  for  a  snap  he  thought  he  was  playing  on  me.” 

“  Whew!”  and  Charlie  sprang  up  and  turned  a  somersault  on  the 
carpet.  “  We  made  nearly  a  half  million  in  the  gold  room,  too.  1 
say,  All”  * 

“  Well,  what?” 

“lam  going  to  have  a  celebration  over  this  thing.” 

“  What  kind  of  a  celebration?” 

“  Hanged  if  I  know;  but  I’m  going  to  do  something.  I’ve  got 
to  or  burst!” 

Al  laughed  and  said: 

“  Well,  don’t  forget  Mr.  Marks’  big  banquet  at  Hitchcock’s.” 

“  Oh,  hang  the  old  miser!  I  am  going  to  have  a  splurge  of  some 
sort.” 

“  Now,  look  here,  Charlie!  Don’t  let  the  old  business  men  of  Wall 
street  see  that  your  head  has  been  turned  by  good  fortune.  If  you 
do  they  will  begin  to  predict  ruin  for  us,  and  that  will  keep  many 
cautious  people  away  from  us.” 

“  I  never  thought  of  that,”  said  Charlie.  “I  am  glad  you  mention¬ 
ed  that.  Suppose  we  buy  this  building  from  old  Marks?” 

“  That’s  good  sense,”  said  Al,  laughing.  “  I  am  with  you  there.” 

“  Will  you  ask  him  what  he  will  take  for  it?” 

A  few  days  later  they  were  the  joint  owners  of  the  building  in 
which  their  offices  were  located. 

Zulick,  the  broker  whom  Al  had  requested  to  witness  the  trade  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Herron,  was  given  an  office,  rent  free  in  the  building, 
and  a  check  for  $10,000  as  a  present.  He  was  the  happiest  man  in 
New  York  that  day  and  vowed  he’d  never  enter  into  any  speculation 
again  without  first  consulting  one  or  both  the  young  brokers. 

Joseph  Herron  paid  up  his  losses,  but  it  left  him  almost  a  bankrupt. 
Everybody  felt  sorry  for  him  except  Al  and  Charlie.  They  both  in¬ 
sisted  that  he  was  a  man  without  any  heart — that  he  was  never 
known  to  sympathize  with  anybody  in  trouble,  and  therefore  did  not 
deserve  any  sympathy  himself. 

One  day  Miss  May  Herron  came  into  the  bank  and  asked  to  see  Mr. 
Day. 

Al  came  forward  and  greeted  her  with  great  cordiality. 

But  she  had  changed  very  much. 

She  was  pale  and  careworn. 

“  I  want  to  see  you  privately,  Mr.  Day,”  she  said,  in  low  tones. 

Then  come  back  into  the  office,”  he  said,  escorting  her  back, 
where  he  seated  her  near  his  desk. 

“  Mr.  Day,”  she  said,  “  we  are  ruined.  To  pay  your  house  all 
he  owed,  my  father  had  to  sell  our  diamonds  and  horses,  and  even 
the  very  roof  over  our  heads.  He  is  an  honest  man.  He  paid 
every  dollar  he  owed.  But  he  has  no  money  with  which  to  do 
business.  So  1  have  come  to  you  to  ask  you  to  give  me  a  check  for 
$100,000.  You  made  $3,000,000  last  week.  You  can  afford  it,  and 
when  he  has  made  money  again,  I’ll  bring  the  money  back  to  you.” 

“Miss  Herron,  I  can  assure  y*vu  that  nothing  would  give  me  greater 
pleasure.  You  shall  have  the  check  at  once.” 

“Oh,  you  noble  fellow!”  she  cried,  bursting  into  tears.  “I  knew 
you  would  not  refuse  me.” 

“No;  I  would  not  refuse  you,  for  I  esteem  you  as  a  lady  and  a  dear 
friend.  Let  me  say  to  you  now  that  if,  in  the  years  that  may  come, 
you  ever  have  need  of  a  friend,  or  assistance,  don’t  forget  that  Albert 
Day  is  your  friend.” 

“  Oh,  how  good  of  you!  But  papa  will  get  rich  again!  He  is  not 
too  old  to  make  another  fortune.” 

“  No,  but  he  is  very  slow  to  learn  that  youth  is  not  a  crime.  He  has 
always  thought  that  boys  don’t  know  anything,  and  that  they  have  no 
rights  or  feelings  that  grown  men  are  bound  to  respect.” 

“  I  thing  he  will  change  his  opinions  after  this,”  she  said. 


“  I  hope  so,”  and  Al  tapped  a  bell  on  his  desk. 

Speck,  the  messenger  boy,  appeared. 

“  Tell  the  cashier  to  certify  that  check.” 

Speck  took  the  check  and  carried  it  to  the  cashier,  who  certified  it 
promptly. 

Al  placed  it  in  her  hand,  and  said: 

“  Let  me  assure  you  that  this  gives  me  far  more  pleasure  than  to 
make  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  check.” 

“  You  can’t  think  how  much  pleasure  it  gives  me,”  she  replied. 
“  My  father  said  last  night  that  if  he  had  this  much  money  in  ready 
cash,  he  could  make  a  great  deal;  but  he  feared  he’d  never  be  able  to 
raise  the  tenth  part  of  it.” 

She  took  leave  of  him  with  a  happy  smile  on  her  face,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  find  her  father  in  the  little  office  he  had  taken  since  his 
failure. 

She  laid  the  check  on  bis  desk  and  kissed  him,  saying: 

“  You  never  would  believe  anything  good  of  those  boys,  papa,  but 
they  are  noble  fellows,  both  of  them.” 

“  What  does  this  mean,  daughter?”  he  asked,  greatly  astonished. 

“It  means  that  I  have  borrowed  that  much  money  for  you,  to  be 
paid  back  at  your  own  leisure.  I  went  to  Albert  Day  and  asked  him 
to  let  me  have  it,  and  he  did  it  cheerfully.” 

“  Well,  God  bless  you  and  him.  It  has  come  in  the  nick  of  time.  I 
can  use  it  where  it  will  double  in  less  than  a  month’s  time.” 

“  Well,  when  you  meet  those  boys  again  give  them  your  hands  and 
make  friends  with  them.  They  are  going  to  be  the  biggest  men  in 
Wall  street  some  day.” 

“I  believe  you,  my  child,”  said  her  father,  who  took  the  check  and 
carefully  placed  it  jn  his  pocket. 

A  month  later  May  Herron  came  iDto  the  bank  again,  her  face 
wreathed  in  smiles.  She  held  in  her  hand  a  certified  check  for  the 
amount  Al  had  loaned  her. 

Her  father  had  made  a  good  hit  and  more  than  doubled  the  amount 
of  his  investment. 

“  Oh,  if  I  could  only  show  you  how  grateful  I  am!”  she  said  to  Al. 

“  Don’t  say  a  word  about  it,”  he  replied.  “  Just  tell  your  father 
that  if  he  needs  help  to  come  to  me,  and  I’ll  see  him  through.  But  tell 
me,  are  you  not  on  good  terms  with  Misses  Ashworth  and  Knight?” 

“  Oh,  yes;  but  we  have  never  met  since  that  ridiculous  encounter 
in  front  of  the  bank.” 

“  Well,  I  am  sure  that  they  would  like  to  have  you  visit  them,  for  I 
heard  them  speak  kindly  of  you  so  often.” 

“  1  will  come  and  see  them  soon,”  she  said,  shaking  hands  with  him 
and  leaving  the  office. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

i  /j 

BROKER  SHARPE  IN  A  NEW  ROLE. 

A  year  flew  by,  and  the  youngest  firm  on  the  street  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  solid  ones.  Every  investment  they  made  turned 
out  well,  and  even  those  who  had  been  their  bitterest  enemies  had  to 
admit  that  they  dealt  fairly  with  all  who  dealt  with  them.  Broker 
Zulick  had  become  quite  a  rich  man  by  following  instructions  and  ex¬ 
ecuting  commissions  from  the  young  bankers.  The  house  of  Ryerson, 
broker,  had  disappeared  and  another  appeared  in  his  place.  Sharpe 
was  richer  and  "more  prosperous  than  ever,  and  still  a  jolly  bachelor. 
Old  Marks  was  the  same  old  sly  fox  he  ever  was,  always  ready  to  turn 
a  penny  by  buying  both  sides  when  he  saw  how  it  could  be  done  with¬ 
out  danger  of  discovery.  As  for  Joseph  Herron,  he  was  on  the  high¬ 
road  to  fortune  again,  and  was  now  the  best  friend  Day  &  Knight  ever 
had  in  Wall  street.  Miss  May  Herron  was  still  their  friend.  It  was 
through  her  inffuence  that  Miss  Ashworth  and  Nellie  Kuight  were  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  upper  crust  of  New  York  society.  Miss  Ashworth 
was  now  quite  a  wealthy  young  lady,  and  she  had  numerous  admirers 
who  sought  her  hand  in  marriage.  But  she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all, 
and  devoted  herself  to  Nellie  Knight  and  her  mother,  with  whom  she 
was  now  residing. 

One  day  Broker  Sharpe  came  into  the  bank,  and  said  to  Charlie: 

“  You  are  acquainted  with  Miss  Herron.  Can’t  you  manage  to  give  i 
mean  introduction  to  her?” 

“  Yes,  of  course  I  can.  She  is  to  dine  with  us  this  eveuiug.  Come 
up  and  get  acquainted.” 
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**  But  she  might  object  to  that.  Better  get  her  consent  first." 

Nonsense.  What  girl  would  object  to  a  good-looking  millionaire 
like  you?  Come  up  aud  I’ll  introduce  you  to  the  sweetest  little  widow 
you  ever  met." 

“  The  deuce  !  Who  is  she?’* 

“  My  mother!”  said  Charlie,  proudly. 

"  Oh,  yes.  That’s  enough— I’ll  go,  ray  boy,”  and  the  big  broker 
laughed  heartily  as  he  left  the  office  to  go  to  his  bachelor  quarters  to 
put  on  his  best  suit  of  clothes. 

It  was  a  jolly  party  at  the  home  of  the  Knights  that  evening. 
Broker  Sharpe  was  in  a  fine  humor  and  was  naturally  witty.  Miss  Her¬ 
ron  was  there,  and  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening  by  her  witty 
sayings  and  quick  repartee. 

Sharpe  paid  marked  attention  to  Miss  Herron,  but  as  she  was  but 
twenty  ana  he  about  forty  years  of  age,  she  did  not  take  his  addresses 
very  cordially. 

As  the  weeks  went  by  his  attentions  became  more  marked,  and  Mrs. 
Knight  and  Nellie  advised  her  to  accept  him  if  he  proposed. 

“I  won’t!”  she  said,  very  emphatically.  “I  don’t  love  him  and 
can’t.  It’s  wrong  to  marry  a  man  you  don’t  love.” 

“  You  are  right,  my  child,”  said  the  widow.  “  I  am  sorry  for  him, 
for  I  think  he  loves  you.” 

Three  months  after  his  introduction  to  her  Sharpe  proposed  to  Miss 
Herron.  She  declined  and  it  broke  him  all  up. 

Her  father  scolded  her  severely  for  refusing  him,  but  she  said  she 
would  die  an  old  maid  if  she  did  not  marry  the  man  she  loved,  and 
she  would  marry  no  other. 

He  shut  up  his  office  and  went  to  Europe  for  a  year. 

When  he  came  back  he  was  brown  as  a  berry  from  travel  in  foreign 
climes,  but  he  was  cured  of  his  infatuation. 

Charlie  gave  him  a  dinner  and  reception  at  his  mother’s  elegant 
home.  He  came  and  received  a  welcome  that  warmed  his  heart. 

Miss  Herron  had  been  invited,  but  would  not  come,  not  thinking  it 
would  be  right  under  the  circumstances. 

After  the  reception  the  big  broker  became  a  regular  weekly  visitor 
at  the  home  of  the  Knights,  and  it  did  not  take  Nellie  long  to  find 
out  the  attraction. 

It  was  her  mother. 

She  teased  her  mother  most  unmercifully  about  her  big  sweetheart, 
and  the  widow  blushed  like  a  young  school-girl. 

By  and  by  he  popped  the  question,  and  the  widow  accepted  him. 

When  she  told  Nellie  and  Miss  Ashworth  about  it,  they  overwhelmed 
her  with  affectionate  congratulations. 

“  But  how  mean  of  you!”  Nellie  exclaimed.  “  Here  are  two  girls  in 
the  house  just  dying  to  get  married,  and  a  widow,  old  enough  to  be 
the  mother  of  both  of  them,  walks  off  with  a  second  engagement.” 

“If  widows  were  not  allowed  to  marry,”  said  Miss  Ashworth,  “  w§ 
girls  could  have  a  chance.  Won’t  you  be  kind  enough  to  recommend 
ua  to  some  good  young  men,  madam?” 

“  Yes,  my  child,”  said  the  happy  widow.  “  I’ll  see  if  I  can’t  find 
husbands  for  you  two,  so  we  can  have  three  brides  at  one  time.” 

11  Oh,  how  good  of  you!  Hasten  the  day,  oh,  kind  fortune!” 

Charlie  was  seated  in  his  office  in  the  rear  of  the  bank,  when  Sharpe 
came  in. 

“  Charlie,  my  boy,  I  am  going  to  be  your  second  father,”  said  the 
big  broker. 

“  Jerusalem!”  gasped  Charlie.  “  You  don’t  tell  me  so!” 

“  Yes,  it’s  a  fact!” 

“  Well,  dad,  you  may  as  well  understand  now  as  at  any  other  time, 
that  I  won’t  stand  any  of  the  old-time  rackets!” 

“  What  do  you  mean?” 

“  Oh,  that  old  racket  of  taking  the  boy  out  into  the  woodshed,  and 
using  a  shingle  or  trunk  strap  on  him.” 

Sharpe  roared. 

“  Here's  my  hand,  my  boy,”  he  said,  extending  his  hand  to  Charlie. 
“  I  pledge  you  my  word  of  honor  that  I  won’t  try  that  game  on  you.” 

“  Enough  said,”  returned  Charlie.  “  Take  her.  But  if  you  ever 
iil-treat  her,  I’ll  shoot  you  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Charles  Knight.” 

“  That’s  understood.  A  man  who  would  ill-treat  such  a  woman 
ought  to  be  shot  on  general  principles.” 

“  Yes,  that's  so.” 

Broker  Sharpe  wanted  to  have  the  wedding  set  for  an  early  day. 
But  the  widow  asked  for  a  little  time  in  which  to  arrange  her  house¬ 
hold. 


She  consulted  with  Charlie,  and  then  with  Al,  and  afterward  the 
two  boys  seemed  to  have  something  on  their  minds  that  worried 
them  not  a  little. 

Nellie  met  May  Herron  and  told  her  of  the  engagement  of  her 
mother  to  Mr.  Sharpe. 

The  young  lady  was  quite  shocked,  but  managed  to  call  on  the 
widow  and  congratulate  her,  whispering  in  her  ear: 

“  I  have  a  proposal  under  consideration  myself,  dear,  and  may 
wed  at  the  same  time  vou  do.” 

V 

Then  the  widow  congratulated  her,  and  she  went  away  wondering  if 
she  had  better  not  accept  the  second  proposal  after  all.  She  wa3  in 
love  with  Charlie  Knight,  but  was  now  satisfied  that  it  was  hopeless 
for  her  in  that  direction. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

One  day,  about  a  month  after  the  engagement  of  Sharpe  and  Mrs. 
Knight,  there  was  a  sudden  fiurry  in  stocks  in  Wall  street. 

Day  and  Knight  were  the  central  figures  in  it,  and  they  made  a 
good  round  sum  out  of  it. 

But  by  some  means  or  other  Miss  Ashworth  heard  that  a  certain 
railroad  stock,  which  she  knew  half  her  fortune  was  invested  in,  had 
tumbled  way  down  to  bed  rock. 

Nellie  had  a  severe  headache  and  could  not  go  down-town  with  her, 
so  she  ordered  the  carriage  and  rode  down  there  to  see  about  it. 

She  alighted  and  went  into  the  bank. 

Speck  showed  her  into  the  private  office  of  the  bank. 

No  one  was  in  there. 

“  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Knight,”  she  said. 

“  He  is  over  to  the  Stock  Exchange,”  Speck  said. 

“  Oh,  I  do  want  to  see  him  so  much!  Would  it  be  wrong  to  send 
for  him?” 

“  I  don’t  know,  mum,”  said  Speck.  “I  can  run  over  and  see.” 

“  Let  me  write  a  note  to  him,”  and  she  sat  down  to  his  desk  and 
wrote: 

“Dear  Charlie, — Pardon  my  anxiety,  but  I  hear  that  the  J.  &  H. 
stock  has  gone  way  down  ever  so  low.  Tell  me  if  I  am  a  pcor  girl 
again.  Yours,  etc. 

“M.” 

“  Take  this  to  him,”  she  said,  giving  the  sealed  note  to  the  messen¬ 
ger  boy,  who  hastened  away  with  it. 

In  twenty  minutes  he  returned  with  a  note  in  pencil  from  Charlie, 
which  said: 

“  I  sold  your  stock  just  before  the  tumble.  You’re  all  right.  Wait 
where  you  are  till  I  can  join  you. 

“  Charlie.” 

Her  eyes  sparkled  and  cheeks  glowed  as  she  read  the  note.  She 
was  not  reduced  to  poverty  again— a  thing  she  had  a  most  holy  hor¬ 
ror  of. 

Half  an  hour  later  Charlie  came  in  from  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
greeted  her  with : 

“  Did  you  think  for  a  moment  that  I  would  forget  your  interest?” 

“Oh,  I  knew  you  had  so  much  to  think  of  that  somebody  might  be 
left,  and  why  not  me  as  well  as  somebody  else?” 

“  Because  you  are  never  out  of  my  thoughts,”  he  replied.  “  You 
are  the  first  one  I  think  of.  You  remember  I  once  said  that  some  day 
you  might  be  a  partner  in  this  firm?  I  am  ready  to  make  you  a  full 
partner  any  day  you  may  name.” 

She  looked  at  him  as  if  not  quite  understanding  him,  and  asked: 

“  What  kind  of  a  partner  do  you  mean,  Charlie?” 

“  A  life  partner — a  wife.” 

“Oh!”  and  she  sank  back  iu  the  chair,  almost  overcome  by  the 
joy  of  the  moment. 

“  What  say  you,  Mary?”  and  he  took  her  unresisting  hand  in  his. 

“  Yes,  Charlie,  I  have  wished  it  so  long.  I  love  you.” 

We  dare  not  tell  a  love  story.  It  is  not  our  province  to  do 
that.  We  are  telling  the  story  of  two  boys  who  made  a  fortune  in 
Wall  street.  But  it’s  hard  work  to  keep  the  girls  away  from  the  boys, 
and  so  we  have  to  let  them  in  at  the  proper  time.  Mary  Ashworth 
re-entered  the  carriage  and  rode  back  home,  happier  than  she  had 
ever  hoped  to  be. 
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At  home  she  threw  her  arms  around  Nellie’s  neck  and  told  her  that 
Charlie  had  asked  her  to  be  his  wife. 

They  were  like  two  sisters;  they  wept  tears  of  joy  together,  and  the 
widow  soon  rejoiced  with  them. 

When  Charlie  came  home  that  evening  with  Al,  Nellie  and  his 
mother  seized  him  to  smother  him  with  their  congratulations. 

“  Here,  Nellie,”  said  Al,  “  do  me  so,  too!” 

“  I  won’t,”  she  replied. 

“  Well,  we  don’t  want  to  be  left.  Why  not  you  and  I  join  the  pro¬ 
cession  and  be  as  happy  as  the  others?” 

Nellie  stopped  laughing  and  looked  hard  at  him. 

“  Albert  Day,  you  jesting  rascal,”  she  said,  “  if  you  love  me  tell  me 
so,  and  don’t  joke  about  it!” 

“  Nellie  Knight,  you  sly  fox,”  he  retorted,  “you  kuow  in  your  heart 
that  I  am  dying  for  love  of  you.  *Be  my  wife,  aud  I’ll  live  for  you  and 
be  the  best  husband  of  the  three.” 

Nellie  sprang  into  his  arms,  and  the  engagement  was  then  aud 
there  sealed  with  a  kiss. 

“  Now  I  can  set  the  time  for  a  triple  wedding,”  said  the  happy 
widow,  “aud  we’ll  all  take  a  trip  to  Europe  iu  the  spriug.” 

“  Yes,  for  we  have  earned  it,”  said  Charlie. 

That  evening  Sharpe  came  up  to  the  house  ou  Madison  aveuue  to 
see  tiie  widow  aud  be  astonished  at  the  news. 

“  What  a  happy  crowd  we  will  be,”  he  said,  laughing  and  shaking 
hands  all  around.  “  I  think  we’d  better  charter  a  steamer,  so  as  to 
have  none  but  bridal  couples  on  board.” 

“  That  wouldu’t  be  a  bad  idea,”  said  Al. 

“  Oh,  I  won’t  have  any  such  silly  nonsense  as  that,”  said  Mrs. 
Knight.  “  Just  go  along  like  sensible  people,  and  be  as  happy  as 
you  can.  That’s  the  way  to  do.” 

“  You  shall  be  the  judge  in  the  matter,”  said  Al.  “  You  have  been 
there,  and  know  all  about  it.  We  are  the  little  chicks  to  follow  wher¬ 
ever  you  choose  to  lead.  Cluck  to  us,  aud  we’ll  come.” 

She  slapped  him,  saying: 

“  You  master  impudence!  Do  you  call  me  an  old  hen?” 


“  Bless  you,  no!  You  are  to  be  the  mother  bride,  don't  you  know.” 

“  Well,  as  I’m  to  be  your  mother-in-law,  you  had  better  be  learning 
how  to  behave  like  a  dutiful  husband  and  son-in-law.” 

The  time  for  the  wedding  was  set — the  first  of  June,  and  the  three 
couples  were  to  sail  together  for  the  tour  of  Europe. 

“Now,”  said  Charlie,  “let’s  make  a  strike  in  Wall  street  for  wed¬ 
ding  expenses.  What  say  you?” 

“  Agreed,”  said  Al. 

“Ihaveu’t  the  least  objection,”  said  Sharpe.  “  But  go  slow  and 
abide  your  time.” 

“Yes.  Let’s  wait  and  see  if  old  Marks  won’t  come  in  with  a 
pointer.  The  old  man  is  as  keen  scented  as  a  bloodhound.” 

They  waited  weeks  and  months  for  something  to  turn  up  in  the 
street.  Business  was  unusually  dull. 

But  a  flurry  in  stocks  came  and  Day  &  Knight  managed  to  make 
about  $30,000  out  of  it.  Sharpe  did  not  go  in.  He  said  the  game 
was  not  worth  the  trouble  it  would  take  to  bring  it  down. 

“This  will  pay  our  way,  anyhow,”  said  Al. 

“Yes,  aud  more,  too,”  said  Charlie.  “lam  satisfied.” 

They  bought  handsome  diamonds  for  their  brides-elect,  and  made 
preparations  for  the  extended  tour  they  proposed  to  make  in  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

The  employees  in  the  bauk  were  given  their  instructions  what  to  do 
in  their  absence.  They  were  to  make  no  loans  or  investments,  but 
simply  to  receive  deposits  and  pay  depositors’  checks  till  the  two  young 
bankers  should  return. 

The  triple  wedding  was  the  sensation  of  the  day  in  New  York,  and 
Grace  Church  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  their  friends. 

After  congratulations  the  three  happy  couples  were  driven  to  the 
steamer,  which  was  to  convey  them  to  Europe  on  an  extended  tour. 

Four  mouths  later  they  returned,  brown  as  berries,  but  as  happy  as 
birds,  and  settled  down  to  the  happy  life  begun.  The  two  young  brok¬ 
ers  and  bankers  were  still  the  youngest  firm  in  the  street,  and  one  of 
the  most  popular  as  well  as  solid  financially — a  living  example  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  honesty,  pluck  and  perseverauce. 

[THE  END.] 
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Young  Jack  Harkaway  and  the  Pearl 

Divers  of  Ceylon. . .  .by  Bracebridge  Hemyng 
Stuttering  Mose;  or,  The  Old  Scout  of  the 
Revolution . by  Gen.  J.  L.  Johnston 

1283  Captain  Hurricane;  or,  The  Waif  of  the 

loai  nV  reck. . . . . . by  Allan  Arnold 

1284  The  Y  oung  Explorers.  The  Adventures  of 

Two  Boys  in  Guatemala . 

.OQ,  v  t  i  tt  ,  by. Capt*  wm  Dayton 

1285  Young  Jack  Harkaway  in  the  Land  of 

Tigers... . by  Bracebridge  Hemyng 

Denver  Dan,  Jr.,  and  His  Band  of  Dead- 

Shots . . . .  . .  hv  **  NotiniTiA 

The  Cruise  of  the  “  Beauty  ”  . . . 7. . . . .  . . 
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1289  Young  Jack  Harkaway  and  the  Thugs  of 

Lidia . by  Bracebridge  Hemvng 

1290  Smokestack  Bob,  the  Hero  of  the  Rail  *  S 
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by  J.  R.  Scott 

1291  Ned  Owen;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Missing 

iofw  •  f;  —  i . .  •  —by  Capt.  Will  Dayton 

1292  Denver  Dan,  Jr.,  and  the  Renegade . . 

by  “  Noname  " 


1294 


1293  The  Mad  Hunter;  or,  The  Mysteryof  the 

Beaver  Dam . by  Capt.  Will  Dayton 

Young  Jack  Harkaway  and  the  Boers  of 

the  Transvaal . by  Bracebridge  Hemyng  j 

Sumter’s  Aide.  A  Story  of  the  American 
Revolution,  .by  Capt.  Geo.  Granville,  U.S.AJ 
Washed  Ashore;  or,  Adventures  in  a 

Strange  Land . by  Harry  Rockwood 
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1297  Death  Gulch;  or,  “  Evil  Eye,”  Chief  of  the 

Comanches . by  Alex.  Armstrong 

1298  Young  Jack  Harkaway  in  Cuba.  .......... 

by  Bracebridge  Hemyng 

1299  Bluejacket,  the  Boy  Scout  of  the  Wilder- 

ness  . by  Morris  Redwing 

Old  Fox;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Trunk. .  . 

by  a  New  York  Detective 
The  Lost  Island;  or,  The  Cruise  of  the 

Caroline . by  Col.  J.  M.  Travers 

Young  Jack  Harkaway  Among  the  Cuban 

Insurgents . .*....  by  Bracebridge  Hemyng 

Huron  Harry,  The  Pirate  Hunter;  or.  The 

Haunted  Skiff. . by  Jas.  D.  Montague 

Fireman  Dick;  or,  The  Pride  of  Number 

9 . by  Jas.  D.  Montague 

Buffalo  Bill’s  Chum-. .  .by  Capt.  Ralph  Fenton 
Young  Jack  Harkaway  Fighting  the 

Slave  Traders  of  the  Soudan . 

by  Bracebridge  Hemyng 

Young  Lynx,  the  Amateur  Detective . 

by  Richard  R.  Montgomery 

1308  From  Drummer  Boy  to  General.  A  Tale 

of  the  Mexican  War . 

bty  Richard  R.  Montgomery 

1309  Silvershot,  the  Sport  From  Sacramento.. . 

by  Kit  Clyde 

1310  Young  Jack  Harkaway  and  the  Dervishes 

of  the  Nile. . .  . by  Bracebridge  Hemyng 

1311  Red  River  Bill,  the  Prince  of  Scouts .  w 

by  J.  R.  Scott  ' 


1305 
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The  “Sea  Wave’s”  Last  Cruise;  or,  The 
Pirates’  Cave . by  Kit  Clyde 

1313  Sam  Sharpe  at  School,  .by  Capt.  Will  Dayton 

1314  Young  Jack  Harkaway  in  Armenia;  or,  A 

Fight  with  the  Turks . 

by  Bracebridge  Hemyng 

1315  The  Coral  Cave;  or,  Paul  Philip’s  Cruise. . 

by  Horace  Appleton 

1316  Hugo,  the  Texan;  or,  the  Demons  of  the 

Alamo . by  J.  R.  Scott 

1317  Matt  Merry;  or,  the  Life  of  the  School. . . . 

by  Capt.  Will  Dayton 

1318  Young  Jack  Harkaway  Fighting  the  Ban¬ 

dits  of  the  Balkans,  .by  Bracebridge  Hemyng 

1319  Little  Jack  and  His  Twenty  Boy  Firemen 

by  Robert  Lennox 

1320  Keeping  His  Word  ;  or,  “Lucky  ”  Landy  s 

Pluck . by  Jas.  D.  Montague 

1321  His  Last  Cent ;  or,  How  Joe  Dutton  Made 

His  Fortune . by  H.  K.  Shackleford 

1322  Young  Jack  Harkaway  in  the  Wilds  of 

Siberia . by  Bracebridge  Hemyng 

1323  The  Ocean  Wolf.  A  Story  of  Privateering  f 

m  1812 . by  George  G.  Small 

1324  Buffalo  Bill,  Jr.,  and  His  Band  of  Dead- 

shots . by  Allyn  Draper 

1325  Billy  Button,  the  Young  Clown  and  Bare- 

back  Rider . by  Lieut.  E.  H.  Kellogg 

1326  Young  Jack  Harkaway  and  the  Shah  of 

Persia . by  Bracebridge  Hemyng 

1327  From  Errand  Boy  to  Lawyer;  or,  Bound 

to  Be  at  the  Top . by  R.  T.  Emmet 

A  Young  Jay  Gould;  or,  A  Boy  Among 

the  Money  Kings . by  H.  K.  Shackleford 

A  Soldier  at  Sixteen;  or,  Fighting  for  the 

Union . . . . by  C.  Little 

Y  oung  J ack  Harkaway  in  Arabia .  I 

by  Bracebridge  Hemyng 

1331  A  Southern  Bov  in  New  Yrork;  or.  Bound 

1339  His  Money .  by  H  .  K.  Shackleford 

1332  The  Actor  s  Son  A  Story  of  Trials  and 
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price,  5  cents.  Address 


to  your  address,  post-paid,  ou  receipt  of 


PRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York,  j 


BOOKS  THAT  TELL  YOU  EVERYTHING. 


VALUABLE  INFORMATION  ON  EVERY  SUBJECT. 


Price  Only  1 0  Cents  Each. 


t.  Napoleon's  Oraculum  and  Dream 

—Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human 
also  the  true  meaning  of  almost  any 
f  dreams,  togother  with  charms,  ceremo- 
nd  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
uer,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

How  to  Do  Tricks. — The  great  book 
?ic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full  in- 
on  of  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of  the 
so  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as 
med  by  our  leading  magicians;  every  boy 
obtain  a  copy  of  this  book,  as  it  will  both 
and  instruct.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
fork. 

3.  How  to  Flirt.— The  arts  and  wiles  of 
ion  are  fully  explained  by  this  little  book 
‘S  the  various  methods  of  handkerchief 
love,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation 
ains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  senti 
)f  flowers,  which  is  interesting  to  every 
both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  hap 
bout  one.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
y,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 

4.  How  to  Dance  is  the  title  of  a  new 
tndsome  little  book  just  issued  by  Frank 
y.  It  contains  full  instructions  in  the  art 
icing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at 

s,  how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for 
i  otf  in  all  popular  square  dances.  Price 
ts.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
26th  Street,  New  York. 

5.  How  to  Make  I.Qve. — A  complete 
to  love,  courtship  and  marriage,  giving 
le  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to  be  Ob- 
1,  with  many  curious  and  interesting 
i  not  generally  known.  Price  10  cents, 
iss  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
;,  New  York. 

6.  Howto  Become  an  Athlete. — Giving 
istruction  for  the  use  of  dumb-bells,  In- 

lubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal  bars  and 
is  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
ly  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustra- 
'  Every  boy  can  become  strong  and  healthy 
lowing  the  instructions  contained  in  this 
book.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
•y,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 

7.  How  to  Keep  Birds.— Handsomely 
rated,  and  containing  full  instructions  for 
anagement  and  training  of  the  canary, 
ing-bird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet, 

t,  etc.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
:y,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 


8.  How  to  Become  a  Scientist.— A  use- 
nd  instructive  book,  giving  a  complete 
se  on  chemistry ;  also,  experiments  in 
tics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
lirections  for  making  fire-works,  colored 
and  gas  balloons.  This  book  cannot  be 
ed.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
sher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

9.  How  to  Become  a  Ventriloquist. — 
’arry  Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away. 
7  intelligent  boy  reading  this  book  of  in- 
tions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imi- 

jis),  can  master  the  art,  and  create  any 
ntof  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is 
reatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s 
ms  (of  fun)  in  it.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
k  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
York. 

10.  How  to  Box.— The  art  of  self-defense 
s  easy.  Containing  over  thirty  illustrations 
1  ards,  blows,  and  the  different  positions  of 
d  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 

useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will 
t  you  how  to  box  without  an  instructor, 
p  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish- 
•  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

.  11.  How  to  Write  Dove-T.etters. — A 
I  complete  little  book,  containing  full  direc- 
I  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when  to  use 
I ;  also  giving  specimen  letters  for  both 
g  and  old.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
ey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
■* 

.  12.  How  to  Write  Tetters  to  Tadies. — 

;g  complete  instructions  for  writing  letters 
dies  on  all  subjects;  also  letters  of  intro- 
on,  notes  and  requests.  Price  10  cents, 
■ess  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
X,  New  York. 


No.  13.  How  to  Do  it;  or.  Book  of  Eti¬ 
quette.— It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that 
every  young  man  desires  to  know  all  about. 
Send  10  cents  and  get  it.  There’s  happiness  in 
it.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West 
26th  Street,  New  York. 

No,  14.  How  to  Make  Candy.— A  complete 
hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice¬ 
cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  15.  How  to  Become  Rich. — This  won¬ 
derful  book  presents  you  with  tho  example  and 
life  experience  of  some  of  the  most  noted  and 
wealthy  men  in  the  world,  including  the  self- 
made  men  of  our  country.  The  book  is  edited 
by  one  of  the  most  successful  men  of  /the  present 
age,  whose  own  example  is  in  itself  guide  enough 
for  those  who  aspire  to  fame  and  money.  The 
book  will  give  you  the  secret.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  16.  How  to  Keep  a  Window  Garden. — 

Containing  full  instructions  for  constructing  a 
window  garden  either  in  town  or  country, 
and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising 
beautiful  flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete 
book  of  the  kind  ever  published.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  17.  How  to  Dress.— Containing  full  in¬ 
struction  in  the  art  of  dressing  ahd  appearing 
well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the  selections 
of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made 
up.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  18.  How  to  Become  Beautiful.— One  of 
the  brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books 
ever  given  to  the  world.  Everybody  wishes  to 
know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  cost¬ 
less.  Read  this  book  and  be  convinced  how  to 
become  beautiful.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  19.  Frank  Tousey’s  United  States  Dis¬ 
tance  Tables,  Pocket  Companion  and  Guide. 
—Giving  tho  official  distances  on  all  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Also 
table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports, 
hack  fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the 
census,  etc.,  etc.,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  handy  books  published.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  20.  How  to  Entertain  an  Evening  Par¬ 
ty.— A  very'valuable  little  book  just  published. 
A  complete  compendium  of  games,  sports,  card- 
diversions,  comic  recreations,  etc.,  suitable  for 
parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  con¬ 
tains  more  for  the  money  than  any  book  pub¬ 
lished.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  21.  How  to  Hunt  and  Fish.— The  mos, 
complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  It  contains  full  instructions  about  guns, 
hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing,  to¬ 
gether  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fisht 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  22.  How  to  Do  Second  Sight. — Heller’s 
second  sight  explained  by  his  former  assistant, 
Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how  the  secret  dia¬ 
logues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician 
and  the  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the 
codes  and  signals.  The  only  authentic  explana¬ 
tion  of  second  sight.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  23.  How  to  Explain  Dreams.— Every¬ 
body  dreams,  from  the  little  child  to  the  aged 
man  and  woman.  This  little  book  gives  the  ex- 

f)lanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with 
ucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  “  Napoleon’s  Orac- 
ulum,”  the  book  of  fate.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  24.  How  to  Write  Tetters  to  Gentle¬ 
men.— Containing  full  directions  for  writing 
to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects;  also  giving  sam¬ 
ple  letters  for  instruction.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  25.  How  to  Become  a  Gymnast.— Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gym¬ 
nastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  Embrac¬ 
ing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W. 
Macdonald.  A  handy  and  useful  book.  Price 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  26.  How  to  Row,  Sail  and  Build  a 
Boat.— Fully  illustrated.  Every  boy  should 
know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat.  Full  instruc¬ 
tions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with 
instructions  on  swimming  and  riding,  compan¬ 
ion  sports  to  boating.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  27.  How  to  Recite  and  Book  of  Reci¬ 
tations. — Containing  the  most  popular  selec¬ 
tions  in  use,  comprising  Dutch  dialect,  French 
dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  togeth¬ 
er  with  many  standard  readings.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  28.  now  to  Tell  Fortunes. — Everyone 

is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his  future  life  will 
bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or  misery, 
wealth  or  povery.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at 
this  little  book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced. 
Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell  the  fortune  of  your 
friends.  Price  10  cents.  -  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  29.  How  lo  Become  an  Inventor. — 

Every  boy  should  know  how  inventions  origin¬ 
ate.  This  book  explains  them  all,  giving  exam¬ 
ples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  op¬ 
tics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.,  etc.  The 
most  instructive  book  published.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  30.  How  to  Cook.— One  of  the  most  in¬ 
structive  books  on  cooking  ever  published.  It 
contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  fish,  game, 
and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all 
kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  reci¬ 
pes  by  one  of  our  most  popular  cooks.  Only  10 
cents  per  copy.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  29  West  26th  street,  New  York. 

No.  31.  How  to  Become  a  Speaker. — Con¬ 
taining  fourteen  illustrations,  giving  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good  speak¬ 
er,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing 
gems  from  all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and 
poetry,  arranged  in  the  most  simple  and  con 
cise  manner  possible.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  32.  How  to  Ride  a  Bicycle. — Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated,  and  containing  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  mounting,  riding  and  managing  a  bi¬ 
cycle,  fully  explained  with  practical  illustra¬ 
tions;  also  drections  for  picking  out  a  machine. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  33.  How  to  Behave. — Containing  the 
rules  and  etiquette  of  good  society  and  the  easi¬ 
est  and  most  approved  methods  of  appearing  to 
good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theater, 
church,  and  in  the  drawing-room.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  34.  Howto  Fence. — Containing  full  in¬ 
struction  for  fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broad¬ 
sword;  also  instruction  in  archery.  Described 
with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving 
the  best  positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  35.  How  to  Play  Games.— A  complete 
and  useful  little  book,  containing  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle,  backgam¬ 
mon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  36.  How  to  Solve  Conundrums. — Con¬ 
taining  all  the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day, 
amusing  riddles,  curious  catches  and  witty  say¬ 
ings.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  37.  How  to  Keep  House.— It  contains 
information  for  everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and 
women;  it  will  teach  you  how  to  make  almost 
anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  or¬ 
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Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  38.  Howto  Become  Your  Own  Doctor. 
— A  wonderful  book,  containing  useful  and 
practical  information  in  the  treatment,  of  ordi¬ 
nary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  reci¬ 
pes  for  general  complaints.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 
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BOOKS  THAT  TELL  YOU  EVERYTHING, 


VALUABLE  INFORMATION  ON  EVERY  SUBJECT. 


Price  Only  1 0  Cents  Each, 


No.  1.  Napoleon’s  Oraculum  and  Dream 
Book.— Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human 
destiny :  also  the  true  meaning  of  almost  any 
kind  of  dreams,  togother  with  charms,  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete 
book.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  2.  How  to  I)o  Tricks. — The  great  book 
of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full  in¬ 
struction  of  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of  the 
day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as 
performed  by  our  leading  magicians;  every  boy 
should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book,  as  it  will  both 
amuse  and  instruct.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  3.  How  to  Flirt.— The  arts  and  wiles  of 
flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this  little  book. 
Besides  the  various  methods  of  handkerchief, 
fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation, 
it  contains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  senti¬ 
ment  of  flowers,  which  is  interesting  to  every¬ 
body,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  hap¬ 
py  without  one.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  4,  How  to  Dance  is  the  title  of  a  new 
and  handsome  little  book  just  issued  by  Frank 
TouSey.  It  contains  full  instructions  in  the  art 
of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at 
parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for 
calling  off  in  all  popular  square  dances.  Price 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  5.  How  to  Make  Love.— A  complete 
guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage,  giving 
sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  with  many  curious  and  interesting 
things  not  generally  known.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  6.  Howto  Become  an  Athlete. — Giving 
full  instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb-bells,  In¬ 
dian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal  bars  and 
various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustra¬ 
tions.  Every  boy  can  become  strong  and  healthy 
by  following  the  instructions  contained  in  this 
!  little  book.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  7.  How  to  Keep  Birds.— Handsomely 
illustrated,  and  containing  full  instructions  for 
the  management  and  training  of  the  canary, 
mocking-bird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet, 
parrot,  etc.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
i  York. 

No.  8.  How  to  Become  a  Scientist. — A  use¬ 
ful  and  instructive  book,  giving  a  complete 
treatise  on  chemistry ;  also,  experiments  in 
i  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
and  directions  for  making  fire-works,  colored 
fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This  book  cannot  be 
equaled.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 

I  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  9.  How  to  Become  a  Ventriloquist. — 
By  Han*y  Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away. 
Every  intelligent  boy  reading  this  book  of  in¬ 
structions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting 
multitudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imi¬ 
tations),  can  master  the  art,  and  create  any 
amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is 
the  greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s 
millions  (of  fun)  in  it.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  10.  How  to  Box. — The  art  of  self-defense 
made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty  illustrations 
of  guards,  blows,  and  the  different  positions  of 
a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will 
teach  you  how  to  box  without  an  instructor. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  11.  How  to  Write  Love-Letters. — A 
most  complete  little  book,  containing  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when  to  use 
them;  also  giving  specimen  letters  for  both 
young  and  old.  Price  10 cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  12.  How  to  Write  Letters  to  Ladies. — 
Giving  complete  instructions  for  writing  letters 
to  ladies  on  all  subjects;  also  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction,  notes  and  requests.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  f  rank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 


No.  13.  How  to  Do  it;  or,  Book  of  Eti¬ 
quette.— It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that 
every  young  man  desires  to  know  all  about. 
Send  10  cents  and  get  it.  There’s  happiness  in 
it.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West 
26th  Street,  New  York. 

No,  14.  How  to  Make  Candy.— A  complete 
hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-  . 
cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  15.  How  to  Become  Rich. — This  won¬ 
derful  book  presents  you  with  the  example  and 
life  experience  of  some  of  the  most  noted  and 
wealthy  men  in  the  world,  including  the  self- 
made  men  of  our  country.  The  book  is  edited 
by  one  of  the  most  successful  men  of/the  present 
age,  whose  own  example  is  in  itself  guide  enough 
for  those  who  aspire  to  fame  and  money.  The 
book  will  give  you  the  secret.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  1G.  How  to  Keep  a  Window  Garden. — 

Containing  full  instructions  for  constructing  a 
window  garden  either  in  town  or  country, 
and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising 
beautiful  flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete 
book  of  the  kind  ever  published.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  17.  How  to  Dress.— Containing  full  in¬ 
struction  in  the  art  of  dressing  and  appearing 
well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the  selections 
of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made 
up.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  18.  How  to  Become  Beautiful.— One  of 
the  brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books 
ever  given  to  the  world.  Everybody  wishes  to 
know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  cost¬ 
less.  Read  this  book  and  be  convinced  how  to 
become  beautiful.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  19.  Frank  Tousey’s  United  Slates  Dis¬ 
tance  Tables,  Pocket  Companion  and  Guide. 
—Giving  the  official  distances  on  all  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Also 
table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports, 
hack  fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the 
census,  etc.,  etc.,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  handy  books  published.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  20.  Howto  Entertain  an  Evening  Par¬ 
ty.— A  very'valuable  little  book  just  published. 

A  complete  compendium  of  games,  sports,  card- 
diversions,  comic  recreations,  etc.,  suitable  for 
parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  con¬ 
tains  more  for  tbe  money  than  any  book  pub¬ 
lished.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  21.  How  to  Hunt  and  Fish.— The  mos, 
complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  It  contains  full  instructions  about  guns, 
hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing,  to¬ 
gether  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fisht 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  22.  How  to  Do  Second  Sight.— Heller’s 
second  sight  explained  by  his  former  assistant, 
Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how  the  secret  dia¬ 
logues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician 
and  the  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  tbe 
codes  and  signals.  The  only  authentic  explana¬ 
tion  of  second  sight.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  23.  How  to  Explain  Dreams.— Every¬ 
body  dreams,  from  the  little  child  to  the  aged 
man  and  woman.  This  little  book  gives  the  ex¬ 
planation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with 
lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  “  Napoleon’s  Orao- 
ulum,”  the  book  of  fate.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  24.  How  to  Write  Letters  to  Gentle¬ 
men.’— Containing  full  directions  for  writing 
to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects;  also  giving  sam¬ 
ple  letters  for  instruction.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  25.  How  to  Become  a  Gymnast.— Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gym¬ 
nastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  Embrac¬ 
ing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W. 
Macdonald.  A  handy  and  useful  book.  Price 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  26.  How  to  Row,  Sail  and  Build  a 
Boat.— Fully  illustrated.  Every  boy  should 
know  bow  to  row  and  sail  a  boat.  Full  instruc¬ 
tions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with 
instructions  on  swimming  and  riding,  compan¬ 
ion  sports  to  boating.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  27.  How  to  Recite  and  Book  of  Reci¬ 
tations.— Containing  the  most  popular  selec¬ 
tions  in  use,  comprising  Dutch  dialect,  French 
dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  togeth¬ 
er  with  many  standard  readings.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  28.  How  to  Tell  Fortunes. — Everyone 

is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his  future  life  will 
bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or  misery, 
wealth  or  povery.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at 
this  little  book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced. 
Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell  the  fortune  of  your 
friends.  Price  10  cents.  •  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  29.  How  to  Become  an  Inventor _ 

Every  boy  should  know  how  inventions  origin¬ 
ate.  This  book  explains  them  all,  giving  exam¬ 
ples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  op¬ 
tics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.,  etc.  The 
most  instructive  book  published.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  30.  How  to  Cook.— One  of  the  most  in¬ 
structive  books  on  cooking  ever  published.  It 
contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  fish,  game, 
and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all 
kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  reci¬ 
pes  by  one  of  our  most  popular  cooks.  Only  10 
cents  per  copy.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  29  West  26th  street,  New  York. 

No.  31.  How  to  Become  a  Speaker. — Con¬ 
taining  fourteen  illustrations,  giving  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good  speak¬ 
er,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing 
gems  from  all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and 
poetry,  arranged  in  the  most  simple  and  con 
cise  manner  possible.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  32.  How  to  Ride  a  Bicycle. — Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated,  and  containing  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  mounting,  riding  and  managing  a  bi¬ 
cycle,  fully  explained  writh  practical  illustra¬ 
tions;  also  drections  for  picking  out  a  machine. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  33.  How  to  Behave. — Containing  the 
rules  and  etiquette  of  good  society  and  the  easi¬ 
est  and  most  approved  methods  of  appearing  to 
good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theater, 
church,  and  in  the  drawing-room.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  34.  How  to  Fence.— Containing  full  in¬ 
struction  for  fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broad¬ 
sword;  also  instruction  in  archery.  Described 
with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving 
the  best  positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  35.  How  to  Play  Games. — A  complete 
and  useful  little  book,  containing  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle,  backgam¬ 
mon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  36.  How  to  Solve  Conundrums. — Con¬ 
taining  all  the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day, 
amusing  riddles,  curious  catches  and  witty  say¬ 
ings.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  37.  How  to  Keep  House.— It  contains 
information  for  everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and 
women;  it  will  teach  you  how  to  make  almost 
anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  or¬ 
naments,  brackets  cements,  seolian  harps,  and 
bird  lime  for  catching  birds.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  38.  Howto  Become  Your  Own  Doctor. 
— A  wonderful  book,  containing  useful  and 
practical  information  in  the  treatment  of  ordi¬ 
nary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  reci¬ 
pes  for  general  complaints.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  2bth 
Street,  New  York. 


BOOKS  THAT  TELL  YOU  EVERYTHING. 


No.  39.  How  to  liaise  Dogs,  Poultry,  Pig 
ftotis  and  Rabbits.— A  useful  and  instructive 
book.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Ira  Dro- 
fraw.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  40.  How  to  Make  and  Set  Traps. — In¬ 
cluding  hints  on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels, 
otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds.  Also  how  to 
cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Har¬ 
rington  Keene.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  pvMisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
Yot-k. 

No.  41.  The  Roys  of  New  York  End  Men’s 
Joke  Book, — Containing  a  great  variety  of  the 
latest  jokes  used  by  the  most  famous  end  men. 
No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without  this 
wonderful  little  book.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  4a.  The  Boys  of  New  York  Stump 
Speaker. — Containing  a  varied  assortment  of 
stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch  and  Irish.  Also 
end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home 
amusement  and  amateur  shows.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  43.  How  to  Becotne  a  Magician.— Con¬ 
taining  the  grandest  assortment  of  magical  il¬ 
lusions  ever  placed  before  the  public.  Also 
tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  44.  How  to  Write  in  an  Album.— Con¬ 
taining  selected  verses  suitable  for  any  time  or 
occasion.  Also  acrostics  and  valentines.  Price 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  45.  The  Roys  of  New  York  Minstrel 
Guide  and  Joke  Book.— Something  new  and 
very  instructive.  Every  boy  should  obtain  this 
book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  organ¬ 
izing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe,  and  will  cost 
you  but  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  46.  Howto  Make  and  Use  Electricity. 

—A  description  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  electro-magnetism  ;  together  with 
full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Bat¬ 
teries.  etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M,.  M.  D. 
Containing  over  fifty  illustrations.  Price  10 
cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address, 
postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 


No.  53.  How  to  Write  Betters.— A  wonder¬ 
ful  little  book,  telling  you  how  to  write  toy  our 
sweetheart,  your  father,  mother,  sister.  brother 
employer  ;  and,  in  fact,  everybody  and  anybody 
you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and 
every  young  lady  in  the  land  should  ha^^H 
book.  It  is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers.  Pnce 
10  cents,  or  sent  from  this  office  on  receipt  or 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York.  ► 

No.  54.  How  to  Keep  and  Manage  Pets. 
—Giving  complete  information  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping,  taming, 
breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  ot  pets ;  also 
giving  full  instructions  for  making  cages,  etc. 
Fully  explained  by  28  illustrations,  making  it 
the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York  ^ 

No.  55.  How  lo  Collect  Stamps  and  Coins. 
— Containing  valuable  information  regarding 
the  collecting  and  arranging  of  stamps  and 
coins.  Handsomely  illustrated.  Price  10  cents. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States 
Snd  Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  56.  How  to  Become  an  Engineer.— 
Containing  full  instructions  how  to  proceed  in 
order  to  become  a  locomotive  engineer;  also  di¬ 
rections  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  to¬ 
gether  with  a  full  description  of  everything  an 
engineer  should  know.  Price  10  cents.  For 
sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  we  will  send  it  to 
you,  postage  free,  upon  receipt  of  the  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  57.  How  to  make  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments— Full  directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo, 
Yiolin,  Zither,  JSolian  Harp,  Xylophone  and 
other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a 
brief  description  of  nearly  every  musical  instru¬ 
ment  used  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  20  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal 
Marines.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  or  we  will  send  it  to  your  address,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  W est  26th  Street,  N.  Y. 

No.  58.  How  to  be  a  Detective.— By  Old 
King  Brady,  the  world  known  detective.  In 
which  he  lays  down  some  valuable  and  sensible 
rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  ad¬ 
ventures  and  experiences  of  well-known  detect¬ 
ives.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
\Vpst.  Nftw  "York. 


No  64  How  to  Make  Electrical  Ma- 

chi lies.— -Containing  full  directions  for  making 
electrical  machines,  induction  coils,  dynamos, 
and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  elec¬ 
tricity  By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.'  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
will  be  sent  to  your  address,  post-paid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher, 
29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No  65  Muldoon’s  Jokes. — This  is  one  of 
the  most  original  joke  books  ever  published, 
and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It  contains 
a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrmris, 
etc.,  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit, 
humorist,  and  practical  joker  of  the  day.  W  e 
offer  this  amusing  book,  together  with  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  “Muldoon,”  for  the  small  sum  of  10 
cents.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  sub¬ 
stantial  joke  should  obtain  a  copy  immediately. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  28  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  66.  How  to  Do  Puzzles —Containing 
over  *300  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums, 
with  key  to  same.  A  complete  book.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  67.  How  to  Do  Electrical  Tricks.^ 
Containing  a  large  collection  of  instructive  and 
highly  amusing  electrical  tricks,  together  with 
illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  68.  How  to  Do  Chemical  Tricks.— 
Containing  over  one  hundred  highly  amusing 
and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  69.  How  to  Do  Sleight  of  Hand. — 
Containg*  over  fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  t  ricks 
used  by  magicians.  Also  containing  the  secret 
of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  An 
derson.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey. 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  70.  How  to  Make  Magic  Toys.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  Magic  Toys 
and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  71.  How  to  Do  Mechanical  Tricks.-— 
Containing  complete  instructions  for  performing 
over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 


No.  47.  How  to  Break,  Ride,  and  Drive  a 
Horse.— A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  De¬ 
scribing  the  most  useful  horses  for  business,  the 
best  horses  for  the  road  ;  also  valuable  recipes 
for  diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse.  Price  10  cents. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  sent,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 

-  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  48.  How  to  Build  and  Sail  Canoes. — 
A  handy  book  for  boys,  containing  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  constructing  canoes  and  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  49.  How  to  Debate.— Giving  rules  for 
conducting  debates,  outlines  for  debates,  ques¬ 
tions  for  discussion,  and  the  best  sources  for 
procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 
Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  sent  to  your 
address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  50.  Howto  Stuff  Birds  and  Animals. — 
A  valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collect¬ 
ing,  preparing,  mounting,  and  preserving  birds, 
animals,  and  insects.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale 
at  all  news-stands,  or  sent  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  51.  How  to  Do  Trjcks  With  Cards. — 
Containing  explanations  of  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable  to  card  tricks; 
of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  re¬ 
quiring  sleight-of-hand ;  of  tricks  involving 
sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of  specially  prepared 
cards.  By  Professer  Haffner.  With  illustra¬ 
tions.  Pnce  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers,  or  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  address  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  price,  by  Frank  Tousey,  publisher, 
29  West  26th  Street,  New  *ork. 

No.  52.  How  to  Play  Cards.— A  complete 
and  handy  little  book,  giving  the  rules  and  full 
directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Cribbage,  Cas- 
sino,  Forty-Five,  Bounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw 
Poker,  Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many 
other  popular  games  of  cards.  Price  10  cents. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  or  we  will  send  it  to  your  address, 
free  of  postage,  on  receipt  df  the  price.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 


No.  59.  How  to  Make  a  Magic  Lantern. 
— Containing  a  description  of  the  lantern,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  history  and  invention.  Also 
full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides. 
Handsomely  illustra  ted,  by  John  Allen.  Price 
10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  be  sent  to 
your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  60.  How  to  Become  a  Photographer. 
— Containing  useful  inforniation  regarding  the 
Camera  and  how  to  work  it;  also  how  to  make 
photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By 
Captain  W.  De  W.  Abney.  Price  10  cents.  For 
sale  at  all  news-stands,  or  sent,  post  paid,  on 
receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  61.  How  to  Become  a  Bowler. — A 
complete  manual  of  bowling.  Containing  full 
instructions  for  playing  all  the  standard  Ameri¬ 
can  and  German  games;  together  with  rules 
and  systems  of  sporting  in  use  by  the  principal 
bowling  clubs  in  the  United  States.  By  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Batterson.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale 
by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address,  postage  free, 
on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  New  York. 


No.  62.  How  to  Become  a  West  Point 
Military  Uadet.— Containing  full  explanations 
how  to  gain  admittance,  course  of  Study,  Ex¬ 
aminations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department, 
and  all  a  boy  should  know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  Author  of 
“How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.”  Price  10 
cents.  For  sale  by  every  newsdealer  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  be  sent  to 
your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 


No.  63.  How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.- 
Complete  instructions  of  how  to  gain  admissio 
to  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy,  Also  coi 
taining  the  course  of  instructions,  descriptor 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketcl 
and  everything  a  boy  should  know  to  becom 
an  officer  in  the  Uuited  Stat  es  Navy.  Compile 
and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  Author  of  “Ho' 
to  Become  a  West  Point  Military  Cadet. 
Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  every  newsdealer  i 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  be  ser 
to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  ti 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  1 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  72.  How  to  Do  Sixty  Tricks  With 
Cards. — Embracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most 
deceptive  card  tricks,  with  illustrations.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 


No.  73.  How  to  Do  Tricks  With  Num¬ 
bers.— Showing  many  curious  tricks  with  fig¬ 
ures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A.  Ander¬ 
son.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  74.  How  to  Write  Letters  Correctly. 
—Containing  full  instructions  for  writing  let¬ 
ters  on  almost  any  subject;  also  rules  for  punc¬ 
tuation  and  composition;  together  with  speci¬ 
men  letters.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 


No.  75.  How  to  Become  a  Conjui*er  — 
Containing  tricks  with  Dominoes,  Dice,  Cups 
and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing  36  illustra¬ 
tions.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  .Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  Y  ork. 
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.  wn  fortunes  by  the 
Hand.— Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes 
by  the  aid  of  the  lines  of  the  hand,  or  the  secret 
of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future 
events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illus¬ 
trated.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Ad- 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 


; A*  lltKS  with  cards 

-Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  perform 
ed  by  leading  conjurers  and  magicians  \r 
ranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey  nnh 
lisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  Yrork.  ‘  PUb 

No.  78.  How  to  Do  the  Black  Art —Con 

tanung  a  complete  description  of  the  nivsteric 
of  Magic  and  Sleigh t-of-Hand.  together  will 
many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A  Anderaon 
Illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Fr  mi 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  sSSt  !  Nee 


instructions  how  to  mil 
-orvarioiis  characters  on  the  stage*  to>n 
with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager  Pn 
er,  Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man  1 
prominent  ytage  Manager.  Price  10  cents 
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PLUCK  AND  LUCK. 

ISSUED  TWICE  A  MONTH.  1 

THE  HANDSOMEST  AND  LARGEST  FIVE 
CENT  LIBRARY  PUBLISHED.  32  LARGE, 
SOLID  PAGES  OF  GOOD  READING. 

Beautiful  Lithograph  Covers  in  Colors.  The  Finest  and  Most 

Attractive  Library  in  the  Market.  I 

> 

A  GREAT  VARIETY  OF  STORIES  OF  ADVENTURE 

EMBRACING  EVERY  SUBJECT. 

PRICE  5  CENTS.  PRICE  5  CENTS. 

No.  1.  Dick  Decker,  the  Brave  Young  Fireman,  j 

by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

No.  2.  The  Two  Boy  Brokers;  or,  From  Messenger  Boys  to 

Millionaires,  by  A  Retired  Banker 

No.  3.  Little  Lou,  the  Pride  of  the  Continental  Army.  A  Story  of 

the  American  Revolution,  1  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

Issued  Wednesday ,  February  9 th. 

ORDER  No.  3  FROM  YOUR  NEWSDEALER  NOW,  SO  THAT 
YOU  WILL  BE  SURE  TO  GET  IT. 

* 

THE  BEST  FIVE  CENTS’  WORTH  PUBLISHED. 

TO-CTSE-Z-, 

29  WEST  26th  STREET,  I ' 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Amihican  LaailCo  Lrrti  Afew  Ko/r* 


